

New Council Leadership: Lawrence D. Bell, left, outgoing president of 
Aircraft War Production Council, East Coast, whose Bell Aircraft Co. 
built the sensational jet-propelled plane, discusses Council matters with 
L. C. Goad, seated, right, the new Council president, and vice-president 
and general manager of Eastern Aircraft division. General Motors. C. M. 
Vandeburg. standing, general manager of the. Aircraft War Production 
Council, looks on. 
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Ground crews have to keep 'em flying. Without effec- 
tive ground crews to give first aid to battle-scarred and 
crippled ships, any air force quickly loses its punch. 
As air operations advance, these hard working crews 
go along— rush equipment into far-off, often dangerous 
places to provide necessary repair facilities. 


Tough working — long hours under constant pressure 
—not much thanks and very little glory— but it’s one 
of the most vital services. 


Vickers Hydraulic Equipment eases the work of ground 
crews by making the minimum demand on their time, 
energy and ingenuity. These simple sturdy controls 
are easy to adjust, they take a lot of punishment before 
they need ground crew attention. When they do need 
servicing, the task is as simple as possible. 

U. S. ground crews are doing a brilliant job and Vickers 
is proud to be able to help them. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE ACT— Unless there is 
an unexpected change of attitude on Capitol 
Hill, there will be no National Service Act, or 
labor draft, passed by this Congress. At the mo- 
ment it appears it would be most difficult even 
to get the bill out of committee. Feeling among 
many observers is that President Roosevelt, 
himself, does not actually want the act, or he 
would never have attached so many conditions 
to its passage. There is a distinct feeling of dis- 
appointment among some members of Congress 
that the President did not recommend some 
more definite labor legislation. 


MANPOWER — The manpower situation, 
bleak in the first half of 1943, improved during 
the last half of the year, but cannot be said to 
be entirely solved. Manpower management, 
however, is solving the manpower muddle in 
the view of WMC Executive Director L. A. App- 
ley, who attributes the improvement to the de- 
velopment of an acceptable pattern for handling 
— the West Coast plan; a difference in attitude 
on the part of communities toward the man- 
power program and increased effectiveness of 
the U. S. Employment Service. Labor, manage- 
ment, communities and government agencies 
have decided to manage the situation, with re- 
sultant improvement. It appears that aircaft and 
shipbuilding centers will remain tight and as 
activity in the Pacific increases, strain on man- 
power on the West Coast will intensify. 


NEW PATROL BOMBER NEEDED— Some 
military men in Washington are saying that 
there is a need for a new type over-water patrol 
bomber, which probably will not be produced 
for this war unless hostilities last longer than is 
now expected. The suggested design in the 
opinion of some experts would cruise out to its 
area the first night, patrol at high speed during 
the day, and loaf back to base the next night. 
Some experts hold there is a lot of “negative" 
sea patrol to be done — making sure the enemy 

TOWPLANE VIEW— The Army's glider pro- 
gram is on the wing, as emphasized by the ac- 
companying spectacular two-plane view of the 
Army’s big, new 42-place CG-13 glider at the 
end of a 350-foot nylon tow rope, being towed 
from Wright Field to the Clinton County Air 
base, at Wilmington, Ohio, sub-base of Wright 
Field. The picture was made from the tail tur- 
ret of a bomber which provided the towing 
power. Built at about one-tenth the cost of an 


army transport, the big glider can carry more 
load than a twin-engine Douglas airliner, and 
is regarded as some improvement in design over 



the smaller standard 15-place CG-4A glider. 
Both were designed by Francis Arcier, Waco 
chief engineer. 


TRUMAN COMMITTEE CRITICISM— The 
Truman Committee has had rather bad luck — 
from its point of view — in its choice of new air- 
planes to criticize in recent public reports. Mar- 
tin's B-2(i “Marauder." against which four 
chargcs were made (dangerous, poor perform- 
ance on one engine, difficult maintenance and 
inability to use restricted fields) has refuted all 
of them, according to front command reports. 
In addition, Curtiss-Wright's SB2C “Helldiver" 
has been acclaimed by the Navy as one of its 
thrcc-planc team of star perfomers. 


BOEING RANGER TO MARTIN?— It now ap- 
pears that the proposal to put Boeing's two-en- 
gine Ranger flying boat into production at Mar- 
tin is off. For one thing, the Baltimore plant is 
still producing the Marauders in volume and 
with the Navy's recent order for 20 flying boats 
of the record-breaking Mars type, the plant 
probably won’t be able to handle any more work 
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JET PROPULSION— High Army officials at- 
tending an Army-Navy conference in Los An- 
geles, when the jet-propulsion plane announce- 
ment was made, indicated that the lapse in jet- 
propulsion secrecy is to be followed by strict 
silence regarding further developments. Only 
bit of information came from Under-Secretary 
of War Patterson, who said the plane had been 
tested “in your own back yard at Mojave” (Cal- 
ifornia’s Mojave Desert). The War Department 
previously had announced that “it was con- 
structed at a secret plant on one seaboard, trans- 
ported across the country, and tested on another 
seaboard.” 

FORD'S POST-WAR PLANS— Vast plans are 
developing within the Ford industrial empire 
for the post-war period, but outside of more or 
less routine announcements — including one that 
Ford was going to build transport planes at Wil- 
low Run — even the outlines of the program are 



1911 Ford with B-24 at Willow Run. 
almost as closely guarded as the jet propulsion 
secret. Around Detroit it is said that the only 
man in the organization who knows for sure is 
Henry Ford himself and he is not talking. It 
seems pretty well established, however, that the 
post-war period will find Ford in aviation, one 
way or another. 

REPEAT BOMBINGS— A question often 
asked is — why is it necessary to make repeated 
attacks by air against targets reported as pre- 
viously successfully hit? Air Marshal Sir Rich- 
ard Hallam Peck, Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
of the RAF explains that industrial centers are 
often large urban areas and thus require many 
successful blows. Even the most successful at- 
tacks leave pockets and areas non-sufliciently 
attacked and these must be searched out. Then 
again, the enemy has a vast repair oganization, 
and after a while the bombers must attend again 
to what he has restored. In general, he said, the 
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bombers go back again, either to complete the 
job or to break up the repair. 


NEW GERMAN PLANES— The latest German 
fighters, according to Gen. Spaatz, “are superior 
to any we have encountered heretofore.” A 
small percentage of the German fighter planes 
are of a new design and superchargers have been 
installed on a number of the German planes still 
being manufactured to old specifications. If it 
were not for constant technical improvements 
in our planes and the improved tactics of our 
pilots, such German developments could become 
serious. There are still many good German 
pilots — but their quality is declining, Spaatz 
says, and they are definitely inferior to our own. 


NO MORE AIRLINERS — After a flurry during 
which more than a dozen of the planes taken 
over by the Army at the outset of the war were 
turned back to the airlines, quiet has set in. The 
last three ships returned for commercial use 
probably will be the end of the turn-backs for 
some time to come. There hasn’t been any offi- 
cial announcement, as was the case when the 
War Department relinquished the ships, but 
none is needed, in view of the transport prob- 
lems leading up to an invasion. 


CHARTER OPERATIONS— There are few 
who question that the independent charter oper- 
ator will play a part in post-war air transport 
larger than pre-war activities of this type indi- 
cated. Now, however, the opinion is growing 
that the role will not be confined to domestic 
aviation but will have international implica- 
tions that may not have been anticipated. This 
leads to questions of reciprocal freight rates and 
labor factors, particularly when possibilities of 
Caribbean and Latin American operations are 
considered, beyond the general issue of federal 
control of such activities. The CAB is consider- 
ing these problems. 


WARPLANE CONVERSION— While top ex- 
ecutives in the aircraft manufacturing industry 
are completely occupied with their accelerated 
production schedules, others are looking at war- 
planes with an eye to commercial conversion. 
Now that Boeing's B-29 “Superfortress” is in 
production, there are engineers who contend 
it is more readily convertible to commercial 
use than the B-17 “Flying Fortress, "and it is un- 
derstood that the B-29 will operate easily on the 
fields built for the B-17. In connection with war- 
plane conversion, observers point out that Mar- 
tin is in a good position with excellent transport 
types almost immediately available for post-war 
trade, the present types under contract being 
readily convertible. 



Yesterday wouldn’t get much 
of a reception TODAY 


POWER FACTOR VALUES IN 
DILECTO Laminated Phenolics* 


TOMORROW 




Yesterday's radio would fall far short of doing justice to today's 
broadcasts. Few of us would have the patience to fool around with 
numerous dials to keep a station tuned in properly. Improved Elec- 
trical Insulating Materials have made an important contribution to the 
performance of today's radios, whether in use by our Armed Forces 
or by civilians. 

The C-D Laboratory has made it unnecessary for Electrical and 
Design Engineers to "fool around" experimenting with numerous types 
of electrical insulating materials. C-D has developed grades and 
types of electrical insulating materials to meet specific and special 
problems. The "know-how" accumulated through solving thousands of 
electrical insulating problems is at your disposal to help you solve 
the question "What Insulating Material?" 
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Bomber Output Rises Sharply 
As Willow Run Gets Under Way 

Ford officials mum on plans to enter cargo plane field; produc- 
tion under way on third thousand Liberators. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


If Henry Ford takes his projected 
cargo-plane building program seri- 
ously, about which there seems to be 
some doubt in Detroit, and can build 
simpler cargo planes as fast as he Is 
turning out four-engine heavy B-24 
Liberator bombers, he can probably 
make all the cargo planes the nation 
will need, and then some. 

The world’s biggest bomber plant 
at Willow Run, which has taken a 
lot of kicking around in its early 
stages, is now rolling the Liberators 
out the door at a rapid rate, and be- 
sides that is sending virtually com- 
plete subassemblies of additional 
bombers out in large quantities by 
truck daily, for completion in other 
assembly plants in the southwest. 

► Pace Stepped Up — The Ford Co. 
announced recently that a second 
thousand bombers had been flown 
away, at a production rate much 
faster than the first, and that a third 
thousand is now on the way. The 
first thousand was completed in No- 
vember. 

Going through the Willow Run 
plant today, as production is really 
beginning to roll, is an experience 
in application of automotive mass 
production methods to manufacture 
of airplanes. 

► Ford Methods — Clean overhead de- 
sign of the plant makes it possible 
for traveling cranes to “run wild” 
above the production workers, pick- 
ing up huge subassemblies and 
transferring them from one fixture 
tc another, while conveyor lines also 
are widely used. Examples of the 
Ford way to turn out a bomber in- 
clude a huge Ingersoll milling ma- 
chine which performs eleven opera- 
tions in less than an hour, on the 
backbone of the airplane, the center 
wing section; rivet-making ma- 
chines to insure a steady flow of 


these essential items; spot- welding, 
zero welding and gang riveting ma- 
chines; huge stamping machines 
which stamp out engine nacelle 
parts, and other components; an in- 
geniously contrived overhead fuel- 
ing “bridge” which lets down gaso- 
line hoses to the complete bombers 
at the end of the final assembly line, 
to gas them for their first flight. 

► Fuel Service — Incidentally this 
fueling bridge might be an idea for 
future airports, as a time-saver in 
fueling planes, which could taxi un- 
der it and get their gas in both wing 
tanks at once, while passengers were 
unloaded and cargo handled. 

The Ford Co., now in a position 
to talk back to its critics of earlier 
days, points out that the Willow Run 
plant is now producing “several 
hundred” bombers a month and is 
nearing the projected peak, having 


passed its fourth consecutive month 
ahead of scheduled production. 

► Tooling Cost — “Early critics 
claimed that our tooling cost several 
times that of a comparable plant 
using old-line aircraft production 
methods,” a Ford spokesman said. 
“That was true. But we produce 
bombers worth the total cost of our 
tooling every few days now at Wil- 
low Run. The original small addi- 
tional investment has paid for itself 
many, many times in terms of get- 
ting greater numbers of heavy 
bombers just when heavy bombers 
are most important.” 

► Largest B-24 Plant — Willow Run 
is now admittedly the largest plant 
supplier of four-motor B-24 bomb- 
ers to the Army Air Forces. There 
were five times as many 3-24’s de- 
livered during the last quarter of 
1943 from Willow Run as during the 
first quarter. Many other Ford 
Michigan plants are contributing to 
the B-24 program, including the 
Rouge, Highland Park, and Lincoln 
plants, while many of the smaller 
bomber assemblies and parts jobs 
are subcontracted. Less than three 
years ago, the plant was non-exist- 
ent. Clearance for the airport was 
started in March, 1941, and plant 
construction began two months later. 

Planes much bigger than the 100- 
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foot wing span Liberators can be 
manufactured in the Willow Run 
plant, and the 1,300-acre airport can 
be expanded in three directions. It 
has six runways, each 160 feet wide 
and from 4,970 feet to 6,250 feet 
long, and a huge hangar which can 
house 20 B-24’s. Another hangar is 
under construction. 

► Cargo Program — In considering 
Ford’s cargo plane plans it should 
not be overlooked that he is also one 
of the largest manufacturers of car- 
go gliders for the Army, at his Iron 
Mountain, Mich., plant, having ex- 
perience in building both the CG-4, 
a 15-place glider, and the larger 
CG-13 cargo glider. If cargo gliders 
come into their own, Ford would be 
in an ideal spot to turn out a trans- 
port towplane, which would be mat- 
ed in windloadings, etc., to his cargo 
gliders, a combination which does 
not now exist, but which most glider 
experts agree will be necessary be- 
fore highly efficient cargo glider 
operation is attained. 

Moreover, Ford is also a mass pro- 
ducer of Pratt & Whitney Double 
Wasp 2,000 hp. engines at his Rouge 
plant, and a backlog of manufactur- 
ing experience in these large en- 
gines, will be another valuable asset 
in his post-war planning. 

U. S. Aid to Reds 

The Russian Air Force has re- 
ceived nearly 7,400 airplanes from 
the United States under lend-lease, 
according to Leo T. Crowley, for- 
eign Economic administrator. 


Shipments to the Soviet Union 
during November amounted to 
$338,000,000, more than in any 
month in the history of the lend- 
lease program. Total exports to Rus- 
sia since the beginning of the pro- 
gram now total $3,997,874,000, more 
than half of which consisted of guns, 
ammunition, planes, tanks, motor 
vehicles and other kinds of military 
equipment. Lend-lease shipments 
have kept pace with the rising tem- 
po of the Red Army’s advance. 

Policy on Naming 
Warplanes Adopted 

Joint Allied aircraft group agrees 

on long-range program. 

Designed to insure uniformity, 
simplicity and meaning in the names 
of American-built warplanes being 
used by United States as well as 
United Nations air forces, has re- 
sulted in adoption of a long-range 
policy for naming military aircraft 
by the Joint Aircraft Committee, 
membership of which includes 
American and British military and 

One of the functions of the com- 
mittee is to standardize all matters 
pertaining to military aircraft. 
Standardization of names also will 
dramatize the functions of various 
types of aircraft. This particular 
function is handled through a sub- 
committee. 

► Names Affirmed — The Committee 
affirmed most of the currently pop- 


ular names for warplanes, except 
in a few instances where conflict 
necessitated further discussions. 

Boeing's new big bomber, the B- 
29, was designated Superfortress. 

The subcommittee on naming of 
aircraft will consider all applica- 
tions for new aircraft and for pur- 
poses of brevity, names submitted, 
the members say, should consist of 
but one • word, and superficially 
compounded names should be 
avoided. 

Other terms of the new policy are: 

► Names will be assigned only to 
those types of aircraft which have 
reached the production stage and to 
those which have been previously 
procured and exist in considerable 
numbers. 

► Names recommended will not dup- 
licate or permit confusion with 
names currently in use by the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard or any Allies. 

► Each basic model of aircraft will 
retain the name originally assigned 
regardless of the manufacturer 
thereof or the operational uses to 
which it may subsequently be put. 

► All aircraft in a given series with- 
in a basic type will retain the one 
name assigned, for example, P39A, 
B, C, D, — Airacobra; F4F, FM1, 2, 
3— Wildcat. 

It was explained that, in connec- 
tion with some names currently in 
use, the British will continue to use 
names which differ from those used 
by United States craft. This is neces- 
sary, it was said, because the British 
use the popular names for warplanes 
in their official communications. 
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PERSONAL AIRCRAFT PROPONENTS: 

Members of the Personal Aircraft Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, trade association 
of the aircraft manufacturing industry, are shown dur- 
ing a recent meeting in Washington at which they dis- 
cussed the future of civilian flying. Left to right, 
around the table, are: Carl Wooten, sales manager, 
Beech Aircraft Corp.; Harry Hotchkiss, general counsel 
for the Chamber; Don Flower, sales manager, Cessna 


Aircraft; Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., vice-president, Gen- 
eral Aircraft Corp., and chairman of the committee; 
John E. P. Morgan, manager of the Personal Aircraft 
Department of the Chamber; C. J. Bruckner, president, 
Waco Aircraft Co.; James C. Welsch, Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp.; Walter B. St. John, sales manager. 
Piper Aircraft Corp., and Robert Bias, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 
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Vought “Corsair” in Royal Navy: British armorers are shown loading the 
guns of a Royal Navy Vought Corsair fighter at a United States Naval Air 
Station in New England. In addition, flyers of the Fleet Air Arm are mak- 
ing good battle use of the new Curtiss Helldiver and Grumman’s Avenger 
torpedo plane and Hellcat and Wildcat fighters in considerable numbers. 


British Navy Flyers 
Train on “Corsairs” 

Third of fleet airmen get instruc- 
tion in U. S. schools, Admiralty 

reveals. 

The British Navy reveals that 
nearly one-third of all British Navy 
flyers are trained and equipped in 
U. S. Navy training schools with 
American-built craft. Radio is the 
only part of the planes that are mod- 
ified for the British. 

In order that the flyers may be 
completely familiar with their craft, 
Vice Admiral John H. Towers, for- 
mer Bureau of Aeronautics Chief, 
and now Commander, Air Force, Pa- 
cific Fleet, and Vice Admiral Sir Ar- 
thur Lyster, then Fifth Sea Lord, 
worked out the arrangement of 
training the flyers here early in 1940. 
► Ground Schools — In adition, there 
is a technical training program for 
ground crews on maintenance of U. 
S. Navy type planes. Capt. Caspar 
John, British Naval Attache for Air, 
said ground crews were being train- 
ed at Wright Service School, Pater- 
son, N. J.; Pratt & Whitney Service 
School at East Hartford, Conn.; 
Grumman Aeronautical Corp., Beth- 
page, L. I.; Chance-Voughf division 
of United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. ; 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
School, Westerly, R. I.; Naval Air 
Station, Norfolk, Va.; Naval Air Sta- 
tion, San Diego; Naval Air Tech- 
nical Training Centers at Chicago, 
Norman, Okla.; Memphis, and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Under lend-lease, the British 
Navy uses Grumman Avenger tor- 
pedo planes, Grumman Hellcat and 


Wildcat fighters, Vought Corsair 
fighters and Curtiss Helldivers. In 
addition, the Stinson division of 
Convair builds the Reliant, a radio 
and navigation trainer for the Brit- 
ish. 

► Train Under U. S. Officers — While 
in training, the students are under 
the administration of the U. S. Navy 
commanding officer at their station. 
Each station has a senior British 
naval officer, however, who is a res- 
ident flying instructor and acts as an 
adviser to the commanding officer. 

One advantage of this program is 
that it leaves many airfields in Eng- 
land free to base the 8th Air Force 
as well as the RAF, Capt. John 
pointed out. 

The British cadets train in this 
country from 13 to 14 months and 
return to Britain with their craft 
aboard escort carriers built for Brit- 
ain in the U. S. 

Capt. John said he thought twin 
engine fighters would soon be used 
frequently from carriers, and indi- 
cated that night fighters were being 
based on aircraft carriers. 

CAA Jobs for Vets 

Charles I. Stanton, Civil Aeronau- 
tics administrator, describes em- 
ployment opportunities for disabled 
veterans in the Air Traffic Control 
and Communications divisions at 
CAA. Stressing the chances for men 
physically incapacitated to return to 
their former jobs, Stanton's an- 
nouncement mentioned honorable 
discharge, Civil Service qualifica- 
tion, and mental alertness as re- 
quirements. 

CAA also gives details of the 
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third Inter - American Aviation 
Training Program, in which the 
United States offers three types of 
aeronautical scholarships to citizens 
of 14 of the other American repub- 
lics, through CAA and the State De- 
partment. Types are for aviation 
mechanics, pilots and aeronautical 
technicians. Training comes from 
private contractors in this country 
under supervision of the War Train- 
ing Service. Entrance examinations 
will be given in February. 

Lea Bill’s Progress 
Slows Down to Halt 

Hearings cut short and measure 

believed virtually dead. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 

After more than a year of effort 
by its sponsors, the Lea bill revising 
the Civil Aeronautics Act seemed 
farther from enactment last week 
than ever. House Rules Committee 
resumed hearings preparatory to 
putting it on the House calendar for 
debate, but cut them short subject 
•to call of the chairman. This could 
be equivalent to tabling the measure. 
The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which re- 
ported the bill to the House, can get 
unanimous consent to have it re- 
committed for rewriting. 

Rep. Clarence Lea, chairman of 
the House committee, is reported to 
have said privately that if sponsors 
cannot get what they want in this 
bill, they might as well start writing 
a new one. Other close observers 
say they believe the bill is as good 


as dead. But no competent source 
would make predictions. 

> United Support Lacking — Lack of 
united support by the aviation in- 
dustry itself is said to be a major 
cause of the impasse. A meeting of 
spokesmen for the Air Transport 
Association, one of the measure’s 
most ardent proponents, National 
Aviation Trades Association, Per- 
sonal Aircraft Department of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
National Aeronautic Association, 
National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, and for the air under- 
writers, at Washington two weeks 
ago, resulted in a majority vote 
against support of the bill. The 
meeting was instigated by persons 
opposing the Lea bill. 

Leading the opposition was the 
State Officials group, which contends 
that local government should have 
economic and operational regulatory 
control of intrastate airlines, of air- 
ports and zoning, and of state taxa- 
tion of aviation properties within 
the State. This policy is supported 
by “States’ rights” politicians in both 
parties and by large numbers of 
state job holders. 

> Lobbies Accused — Railroad and 
steamship lobbies are accused of in- 
citing disunity among the various 
aviation groups. If they did, all agree 
that their job was fairly easy. The 
disunity is quite apparent, and some 
highly placed observers say it is 
significant. Failure of these groups to 
unite on a measure vital to their in- 
terests reveals, they say, that private 
flying, the air training industry, the 
air transport industry, and aircraft 
manufacturing have progressively 
fewer interests in common. If this is 
so, the sooner it is admitted the bet- 



BLIMP VIEW OF CRASH SURVIVOR: 

A blimp on coastal patrol found this survivor of a Navy S03C clinging to 
the overturned plane. The airship dropped a life raft and emergency 
rattons and hovered nearby until a Coast Guard cutter appeared. The oilot 
of the plane failed to surface after the crash. 


ter, in their opinion. Perhaps there 
is no good reason, they say, why 
these groups should be under the 
same law and the same administra- 
tive agency just because they happen 
to use airplanes. 

In fact, it is pointed out that when 
private flyers are able to get long- 
range airplanes, and aids which will 
make them usable with regularity, 
personal flying will be in competi- 
tion with the airlines, just as auto- 
mobiles are competing with the rail- 

> Bill Slowed Down — The opposition 
has slowed the Lea bill down to a 
walk, and the means of this accom- 
plishment is a running story, differ- 
ent from day to day. Most recent 
major move was by the steamship 
companies, for whom the Maritime 
Commission is running interference. 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Com- 
mission chairman, wrote a letter to 
the Rules Committee favoring steam- 
ship company operation of airlines, 
and the House Merchant Marine 
Committee held hearings on the 
question. The result was that, last 
week, when the Rules Committee 
held its brief session, every one of 
the members, except Chairman Adolf 
J. Sabath, favored a Merchant Mar- 
ine air program. Some members of 
the Marine Committee attended the 
meeting. 

► Confusion — It didn’t seem to mat- 
ter that the question of participation 
by surface transportation in air 
transport is no longer in the Lea bill, 
but has been set aside in another 
bill, HR 3421, on which hearings 
have not been scheduled. Confusion 
surrounding air legislation is deeper 
now than it ever was in the years 
before the act of 1938 was passed. 
Thus the major issue will not have 
been resolved, even if the Lea bill 
were passed. 

Rep. Charles A. Wolverton (R.- 
N. J.), a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
only witness during the Rules Com- 
mittee’s short session last week, ex- 
pressed several points of opposition 
to the bill, none of which was new. 
It was understood that Mr. Wolver- 
ton was merely taking part in the 
formality of tying up the measure 
for the opposition. 

Stall Indicators 

Development of stall indicators 
had been disclosed by the Technical 
Development Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, with 
the promise that they will be avail- 
able soon for commercial use. 

The indicator works on a warning 
principle, with an air-activated but- 
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NEW "MUSTANG” GOES FASTER AND FARTHER: 

The improved North American P-51 Mustang, which speed, longer range, higher service ceiling and still re- 
has been in action deep into Germany, has greater tains its characteristics as fighter-bomber and escort. 


ton sounding a horn to caution the 
pilot before the point of stall. 

In one device a vane forced up- 
ward by air flow pushes the button 
at the lead edge of a wing. In the 
other a change of pressure at the 
lead edge actuates a diaphragm 


FEDERAL DIGEST 


Responsibility for settlement of 
individual grievances under the ex- 
isting machinery in contracts has 
been returned to the seven West 
Coast aircraft companies and the 
three unions under the jurisdiction 
of Division 10 of the NWLB West 
Coast Aircraft Committee. An order 
was issued by the Board last week. 
The division’s headquarters are in 
Los Angeles. 

The Board’s order amended its di- 
rective of Mar. 8, 1943, establishing 
the West Coast Aircraft Committee, 
to provide that no grievances of the 
type now being accepted by Division 
10 will be accepted by it after the 
expiration of 30 days from the date 
of the amended order. If such griev- 
ances have not been finally disposed 
of at the end of 90 days, they will 
be returned to the parties for settle- 
ment through their existing griev- 
ance procedures. 

► Individual Grievances — The 
amendment affects individual griev- 


which pushes a button. The first 
was developed by W. & L. E. Gurley 
Co., of Troy, N. Y.; the second by 
Wayne University of Detroit. CAA 
says "the trick is to get the air to 
push the button before the airplane 
stalls.” 


ances as to whether an employee 
should be upgraded within his clas- 
sification or to another classification. 
Individual problems will now be 
worked out by the parties them- 
selves and many now pending before 
the committee will fall to the com- 
panies and unions to work out 
through their contract agreements. 

Companies affected are: Consoli- 
dated Vultee, Douglas, Lockheed, 
North American Aviation, Northrop, 
Ryan Aeronautical, and Vega. The 
unions are: United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, CIO: the In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists, AFL; and the National Union, 
United Aircraft Welders of America, 
Independent. 

► Maverick Named — Maury Maver- 
ick, of San Antonio, has been ap- 
pointed vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board in charge of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. Chairman 
Donald Nelson announced the ap- 


pointment. Maverick also was elect- 
ed chairman of the SWPC by the 
board of directors. 

WPB has delegated authority to 
grant specific authorizations to de- 
liver magnesium products going into 
aircraft and aircraft equipment to 
the Aircraft Scheduling Unit of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Board. 
Heretofore, ASU has recommended 
grants to WPB. 

► Simplified — Procedures governing 
the allocation and use of magnesium 
and magnesium products and the 
disposal of magnesium scrap have 
been simplified by WPB. Foundries 
will be permitted to accept the re- 
turn of spoiled or rejected castings 
of their own manufacture without 
approval of WPB. 

WPB has clarified controlled ma- 
terial orders and defined when a 
change in an order constitutes place- 
ment of a new order and when it 
does not. Generally, any change in 
an order constitutes a cancellation, 
but when the change necessitates 
alteration of the producer’s produc- 
tion schedule to the extent of inter- 
fering with production, WPB has 
changed the rules. 

► Order Revoked — WPB's Limitation 
Order L-262, which governed sales, 
transfers and rentals of all second- 
hand aircraft of 500 hp. or less, has 
been revoked. The order was admin- 
istered by WPB in cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and was a wartime move to 
keep track of all light planes and 
Link trainers in case they were 
needed by the Army or Navy in 
their training programs. 

► Defense Plant Corp. — Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has negotiated two con- 
tracts with the Defense Plant Corp. 


NWLB Returns Job Grievances 
To Plants, Unions for Settlement 

Amends directive of last March regulating consideration of cer- 
tain disputes; summary of week in U. S. and war agencies. 
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One provides additional equipment 
for a plant in Bucks County, Pa., to 
cost $50,000, an over-all commit- 
ment of approximately $8,265,000. 
The other contract calls for addi- 
tional equipment at a plant in 
Queens County, N. Y., to cost $240,- 
000, resulting in an over-all com- 
mitment of $915,000. 

North American Aviation has in- 
creased its contract with DPC by 
$1,600,000 for plant facility addi- 
tions at Inglewood, Calif. Over-all 
commitment is $9,600,000. 

► Higgins Contract — DPC announces 
an increase in its contract with Hig- 
gins Aircraft, Inc., New Orleans, La., 
to provide additional facilities at a 
plant in New Orleans at a cost of 
$3,750,000, resulting in an over-all 
commitment of $29,800,000. 

Tube Turns, Inc., Louisville, has 
increased its DPC contract by $145,- 
000, for additional equipment at a 
plant in Jefferson County, Ky. Over- 
all commitment totals $2,000,000. 

WLB denied the request of the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
for increases in the rates for approx- 
imately 1,500 workers at the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., plant at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to bring them up to 
rates at the Lansing, Mich., plant. 

► Lumber Prices — Ceiling prices for 
aircraft grade of yellow poplar, 
sweet gum and water tupelo logs, 
established early in 1943 when the 
demand for aircraft veneers and 
lumber was heavy, have been re- 
voked by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. This will reduce the ceiling 
for aircraft grade logs to the level 
of those provided for clear and se- 
lect grade logs. 

OPA has evolved a price list for 
all second-hand light planes and 
fixed a ceiling price. CAA now 
merely requires owners or part- 
owners to record used plane sales by 
filing with the CAA copies of all 


bills-of-sale and relinquish certifi- 
cates of registration endorsed by the 
purchaser. 

► Plywood Committee — OPA has ap- 
pointed a five-man Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, to consult on 
pricing problems. Serving will be 
Clay Brown, vice-president of U. S. 
Plywood Corp.; E. W. Daniels, presi- 
dent of Harbor Plywood Corp.; 
Thomas B. Malarkey, vice-president 
of M. and M. Woodworking Co.; J. 
R. Robinson, president of Robinson 
Manufacturing Co.; and Herman 
Tenzler, president of Northwest 
Door Co. 


WEST COAST REPORT 


LOS ANGELES — First indication 
that the nation's aircraft factories 
soon may shed their beggars’ garb in 
the labor market is seen at Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. in Burbank, 
Calif. 

Due largely to expert labor utili- 
zation, Lockheed today is in the 
unique, and significant, position of 
being able to release manpower 
while facing a year of sharp produc- 
tion increases. 

► Replacements 30 Percent — The 
company is hiring no more than 30 
percent of the number of employees 
lost through “turnover." The sig- 
nificant thing is that Lockheed has 
removed, for the moment at least, 


Tough, laminated Douglas fir ply- 
wood board, is used in manufacture 
of airplanes, boxes and crates for 
engine and aircraft parts among 
other things, OPA said. 

Effective selection of thousands of 
women in war plants and their ad- 
justment in the new jobs are best 
obtained by a system of personnel 
management geared to women’s 
needs, according to a recent study 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. The Bureau’s 
study is told in a pamphlet, “The 
Woman Counselor in War Indus- 
tries — An Effective System,” and 
may be obtained from the Bureau. 


its labor relations kid gloves. 

If the shift of a worker to a short- 
handed production section is de- 
sired, he accepts the change — or a 
discharge slip. Absentees no longer 
laugh it off. A day or week-end off 
for that tired feeling or recovery 
from a hangover no longer goes. 
There is a warning. A dismissal on 
a repeat. Throughout Lockheed 
plants there is a tightening up and 
toughening up on all factory regu- 
lations. 

► Manpower — Consolidated Vultee 
and Ryan Aeronautical in San 
Diego; Northrop in Hawthorne; 
North American in Inglewood; and 
Douglas in Santa Monica anticipate 


Lockheed Tightens Labor Rules; 
Firms to Meet Bigger Plane Quota 

Heavy increases in output seen likely with comparatively small 
increases in manpower; progress slackens on new helicopters. 
By SCHOLER BANGS 



NEW CARRIERS CONVERTED FROM CRUISERS: 


First photographs of any of the Navy’s nine 10,000-ton 
carriers of the Independence class. All were originally 
planned as cruisers, and retain the built-in speed of 


cruiser types. Teamed with the new 25,000-ton Essex 
class carriers, they recently attacked Japanese bases 
all the way from Wake to Rabaul. 
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CONVAIR RECRUITS WOMEN WORKERS: 

Curious shoppers in San Diego swarm up to store windows to watch women 
employees of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. working on parts for Lib- 
erator bombers during a “Women in War Work" campaign. This display 
was set up as a complete miniature factory department and bomber parts 
actually were turned out. 


steady increases in employment as 
the year progresses and military or- 
ders increase. Consolidated may 
have to go outside the San Diego 
area to recruit. 

Douglas, because of design changes 
requiring a heavy initial investment 
of man-hours per plane, will need 
the greatest number of new work- 
ers and a high labor priority for 
Douglas may be expected. Lock- 
heed’s present enviable labor posi- 
tion might be altered by future 
warplane orders not anticipated cur- 

► DESIGNS STABLE— Thanks to the 
decision of military authorities last 
year to stick to standardized de- 
signs of fighters and bombers, West- 
ern factories should have little dif- 
ficulty in meeting heavy production 
increases with comparatively small 
increases of manpower. They’ve 
been building the same planes for so 
long that they can cash in, produc- 
tionwise. on their sharply descend- 
ing “learning curve.” 

Graphically, the learning curve 
starts at a high level of man-hours 
per plane. Immediately, as workers 
learn their model, the curve begins 
a steep drop. By the time 450 planes 
have been produced, workers will 
be building planes five times as fast 
as they did during production of the 
first 50 ships. In Western factories, 
seven workers produced as much in 
1943 as 70 were able to produce in 
1940. 

► New Helicopters — Engineering 
bugs and manpower shortage as well 
as difficulty in obtaining machined 
parts have kept on the ground all 


plants to peacetime basis. 

Three facts emrged this week 
from the chaos that has surrounded 
the subject of contract termination 
and industrial demobilization. These 

► There will be no major reconver- 
sion or lifting of contractors from 
war orders until after the Army and 
Navy leaders are confident of the 
way the invasion is going. 

► Chairman Donald M. Nelson, of 
the War Production Board, wants to 
direct the reconversion when it 
comes, and is now taking over the 
reins on every occasion where he 


West Coast helicopters that were 
nearing completion last fall. 

Mid-spring now is the best guess 
for first flights of Western 'copters. 
New rotor designing was indicated 
for one, which in a recent Los An- 
geles test was able to travel forward 
and backward — but was not able to 
get off the ground. 


can do so, in an effort to establish 
himself as reconversion boss. 

► Congress will ignore the Baruch- 
Hancock contract termination clause 
and continue its efforts to provide 
industry with a statutory frame- 
work for demobilization rather than 
a set of administrative orders. 

From every source in the govern- 
ment there was evidence that an 
early return to the production of 
durable goods for civilian use was 
blocked. Chairman Nelson took the 
leadership in driving this message 
home, and frankly acknowledged 


that until success of the European 
invasion was established, American 
industry would be kept at work pro- 
ducing war goods. This policy was 
echoed by Arthur D. Whiteside, di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements; J. A. Krug, WPB pro- 
gram vice-chairman, and a host of 
lesser officials suddenly aware that 
a definite civilian production policy 
had been agreed on. 

► Conference — The WPB Chairman 
summed it up best when he met a 
dozen of the nation’s industrial 
leaders in his office to talk over re- 
conversion problems. “With our 
biggest battles coming up,” he said, 
“this emphatically is not the time 
to divert any substantial quantities 
of materials, labor or facilities to 
less essential civilian production. 
There certainly cannot be any re- 
turn to volume production of less 
essential goods until the war picture 
is a great deal clearer.” 

This statement cleared up any 
doubt that existed over whether or 
not war production was still the 
foremost job. With a new rule of 
thumb — to continue to produce ma- 
teriel until the success of the inva- 
sion is beyond doubt — American in- 
dustry this week found that it could 
settle down again with its war 
schedules and not be disturbed by 
reconversion rumors. 

► Fade-Out — There was also no 


Industrial Demobilization Program 
To Await Turn of Invasion Tide 

Congress expected to ignore Baruch-Hancock contract termina- 
tion clause and concentrate on statutory framework for return of 
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doubt this week but that Mr. Nelson 
was regretting the fact that last 
summer he had placed practically 
all of his authority on the shoulders 
of his Executive Vice-Chairman, 
Charles E. Wilson, and then quietly 
dropped from public view and the 
nation’s headlines. Painfully aware 
of the loss in prestige which he suf- 
fered when he turned over the en-. 
tire aircraft and other important 
munitions programs to Wilson, the 
WPB chairman is now frantically 
striving to recreate himself as a 
production genius. 

For several weeks now. Nelson 
has been in the forefront of all WPB 
actions. Announcements of rela- 
tively minor interest which former- 
ly would have been made in the 
name of a division director are now 
going out in the name of the chair- 
man. Although he continues to 
direct the aircraft program, through 
the Aircraft Production Board, 
Vice-Chairman Wilson is being rap- 
idly relegated to the background 
and his name appears seldom in 
WPB’s official press releases. Prob- 
ably the most indicative of all of 
Nelson’s recent actions was that 
summoning to Washington fourteen 
industrial leaders to discuss produc- 
tion problems with him. As the in- 
dustrialists left his office, Nelson 
promptly announced that a similar 
meeting with leaders of organized 
labor was to be held shortly. These 
meetings left little question in the 
minds of most Washington observ- 


er's but that Nelson was making full 
plans to take over the reconversion 
job and, in effect, had already 

► Termination — Meanwhile, from 
Capitol Hill came little indication 
that the war contract termination 
clause announced last week by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and John Hancock 
was an end to that issue. Although 
there were 24 measures introduced 
on the subject of termination, dis- 
posal of facilities, and disposal of 
surplus materials, Congress moved 
rapidly to complete its omnibus ter- 
mination bill which will spell out 
by statute the entire reconversion 
program. 

Four major Senate committees 
are understood to have agreed to 
work out a joint bill, and a report 
on this measure is expected momen- 
tarily. The Committees include 
the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, the Post-war Economic Policy 
and Planning Committee (headed 
by Senator George), the Senate War 
Investigating Committee (some- 
times called the “Truman Commit- 
tee”), and a Senate Military Af- 
fairs subcommittee. 

► New Agency — Director James F. 
Byrnes, of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, and Baruch and Hancock 
have all been heard by the various 
Senate committees and it is under- 
stood that the Senate version of the 
uniform contract termination clause 
will not differ vastly from that de- 
vised by Baruch and Hancock. 


One new subject for speculation 
was introduced last week when 
President Roosevelt, in his annual 
budget message, vaguely referred 
to the creation of machinery for the 
“permanent” management of Gov- 
ernment property. Although he 
did little more than voice the hope 
that such machinery could be “es- 
tablished in the very near future,” 
the President’s remark was quickly 
grabbed up by Government officials 
who felt that it may be a fore- 
runner to an announcement by the 
President designating an agency — 
or creating one — to handle the dis- 
posal problem. 

Leadership in the reconversion 
program, which began with WPB, 
then passed quickly to Congress and 
then to Baruch, now seems to have 
returned to Congress. Despite this 
rapid shifting of authority, those 
who claim to be in the know are 
keeping one eye cocked on the White 
House. There is a man there, they 
recall, who also likes to run things. 


Ask Timely Publicity 

West Coast public relations offi- 
cials ask equal "breaks” on news 
released by services. 

Pacific Coast aircraft companies 
continue to break new records each 
month to get warplanes to the front, 
but their officials look forward to 
the time when they will get publi- 
city breaks as favorable as eastern 
plane producers. 

Under the surface, public relations 
men in the west are seething at be- 
ing ignored frequently, or more 
often discouraged by Washington, 
when they seek to follow up techni- 
cal accomplishments. 

► Security Rules Vary — Security 
regulations are interpreted variously 
in East and West. Announcements 
are made in Washington a few days 
or hours after companies involved 
are told nothing will break for 
weeks. Coordination among security 
officers, both on the Coast and with 
Washington, is often lacking, it is 
pointed out. 

Although Northrop cannot yet de- 
scribe its new Black Widow P-61, 
identified to more than 200,000 as it 
flew low overhead during an Army- 
Navy show in Los Angeles, on Dec. 
31, Captain Easy of the Wash Tubbs 
comic strip was ordering, “Wheel out 
my Black Widow. I'm going on a 
raid.” On Jan. 14, Los Angeles res- 
idents saw in the same strip a close- 
up silhouette, in combat action, of 
the plane that buzzed over the sta- 



NEW PLANE IN COMIC STRIP: 

The Wash Tubbs comic strip on Jan. 14 showed 200,000 Los Angeles citizens 
the new plane which they had seen fly low over a recent Army-Navy out- 
door show. The announcer identified the plane as the new Northrop Black 
widow. The only additional information Northrop has been permitted to 
release is that the P-61 is the largest fighter type ever built by this or any 
other nation. 
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CAB Circularizes 
New Safety Rules 

Several innovations characterize 
the proposed revision of air traffic 
rules being circulated for comment 
by the Safety Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

It is in simple language, it aims 
at protection of the other fellow 
rather than the individual pilot, and 
it was sent to the industry with- 
out first having been submitted to 
the Board for its approval. More- 
over, it is the forerunner of other 
simplification of Civil Air Regula- 
tions. The proposed changes affect 
Part 60 of those regulations. 

► Deadline — The Bureau set Mar. 
15 as deadline for the return of 
comment. Public hearings are to be 
held if necessary, but Safety of- 
ficials predict that the new version 
will prove acceptable without much 
change. 

The Board's general instructions, 
according to Jesse W. Lankford, di- 
rector of the Bureau, were that 
Part 60 should be "substantially 
shortened and simplified,” should be 



Stuart G. Tipton 


limited to regulations which purpose 
avoidance of danger of others, par- 
ticularly by collision, and expedi- 
tion of air traffic, and should aim 
at the protection of the lives and 
property of the public from careless 
flying “rather than to protect the 
pilot from his own carelessness.” 

► Other Revisions — In addition to 
the changes necessary to comply 
with these suggestions, Part 60. 
which had come to be a sort of 
catch-all, was culled of a number 
of miscellaneous regulations which 
are to be placed in other sections as 
further revisions of the Civil Air 
Regulations are made. 

This means, obviously, that Part 


GMC’s Light Engine 

General Motors C o r p. has 
flight-tested an experimental 
two-cycle, four-cylinder liquid- 
cooled engine which may be ap- 
plicable for light-planes. It pro- 
duces about 200 hp. 

Although ultimately the en- 
gine may earn a place in post- 
war aviation, best opinion in De- 
troit indicates that production 
will not be started in the early 
years of peace — if at all — be- 
cause of other GMC projects 
with higher civilian priority. 


60 cannot be adopted, even with 
favorable comment, until after 
these other changes have been 
made. Consequently the Bureau is 
proceeding along those lines while 
awaiting reaction to the revision. 

► Objections — Stuart G. Tipton, as- 
sistant general counsel at CAB, who 
helped draw the new version of 
Part 60, believes it meets most of 
the objections to the present air 
traffic rules, among them complaints 
that they are too numerous, too 
"tight,” and too arbitrary. In the 
van of the objectors has been the 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associa- 
tion. Protests also have been heard 
from the Air Transport Association, 
and the Air Line Pilots Association. 

Typical of the proposed rules is 
this one, 60.03, on reckless flying: 
"No person shall pilot an aircraft in 
a reckless or negligent manner so as 
to endanger the life or property of 
another.” 

► Minimum Requirements — "About 
everybody knows when he's being 
reckless.” Tipton comments. Regu- 
lation 60.03 therefore would take 
the place of many specific restric- 
tions now on the books. Among 
those to be eliminated are those 
governing minimum flight altitudes, 
forbidding flying in close proximity 
to other aircraft, and outlawing 
acrobatics except under specified 
conditions. Requirements of use 
of parachutes while performing 
acrobatics, and carriage of an ade- 
quate fuel supply when operating 
under contact conditions, also would 
be taken out. 

Emphasizing that “a lot of other 
changes are coming up behind this 
one,” Tipton said the Bureau plans 
to group in one place all regulations 
dealing in particular with the opera- 
tion of private airplanes. 

Little is to be done with the rules 
applicable to the airlines, which he 
explains are “generally accepted.” 
True, they are complicated, “but 
commercial flying is a complicated 
business.” 


Public Must Revise 
Ideas on Air Output 

Wilson says 1944 output of 1942- 

type planes would total 167,000. 

This year’s aircraft production 
schedule is 50 percent over that of 
1943 but WPB and the armed serv- 
ices fear the public will be disap- 
pointed — because the increase will 
be in tons, not units. People like 
to read about increasing thousands 
of warplanes. 

In a statement obviously intended 
to prepare Americans for the new 
tonnage measure of their air power, 
C. E. Wilson, chairman of the Air- 
craft Production Board, stresses that 
trainer output, which added up to 
thousands of units, will be cut back 
this year and more emphasis will be 
placed on combat planes, especially 
heavy bombers, including the B-29, 
and on new types yet to be intro- 
duced. Other sources said that 
liaison models also will be exten- 
sively curtailed. 

► New Device — Using a new device 
to drive home his point that weight 
is the true measure of production 
effort, Wilson tabulated figures to 
show that if we were now produc- 
ing only 1942 models, the industry 
would turn out 167,000 planes in 
1944. He gave only a round figure, 
“estimated over 100,000.” 

Average weight of airframes, in- 
cluding spares, for 1941 was 4,440 
pounds; in 1942 it was 6,110; in 
1943, 8,630 and in 1944 the average 
weight is estimated at 10,000. Ob- 
viously the program calls for a great 
number of fighters and attack 
planes, since this 1944 average 
weight is less than the weight of 
many of the new fighters. It is 
known, although Wilson did not say 
so, that the armed forces still want 
many hundreds more than they can 
get of fighters of a certain kind. 

► Heavier Types Stressed — "Sched- 
ules for 1944,” says Wilson, “have 
been arranged so as to place tre- 
mendous emphasis on most needed 
combat types, all of which are very 
substantially larger than the models 
they supplant. For example, in the 
schedule for January, 1944, there is 
a cut of 500 planes from previous 
programs, 400 of which are trainers 
and 100 of which are obsolescent 
tactical types removed from the 
program to permit acceleration of 
more important combat models. The 
same scheduling trend will per- 
sist throughout the year, causing the 
leveling off in numbers mentioned, 
with an accompanying continuation 
of the upward trend in weight and 
consequently in productive effort.” 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Strategic Bombing of Germany 
Rises to Pre-Invasion Tempo 

Progressive destruction and dislocation of Reich’s economic and 
industrial system is well on road toward completion. 


One year ago at Casablanca an 
Anglo-American air offensive was 
ordered "to accomplish the progres- 
sive destruction and dislocation of 
the German military, industrial and 
economic system and the undermin- 
ing of the morale of the German 
people to the point where their ca- 
pacity for armed resistance is fatally 
weakened. ’ Today as this offensive 
approaches cyclonic proportions, time 
out for a bit of evaluation may not 
be out of order. 

► The RAF by Night — To the Royal 
Air Force Bomber Command fell the 
task of destroying German industrial 
centers, city by city. As Air Marshal 
Harris put it, “We propose to emas- 
culate every center of enemy pro- 
duction. Forty are centers vital to 
the German war effort; fifty others 


can be termed considerably impor- 
tant.” The British Air Ministry an- 
nounced the score for 1943 by stat- 
ing that about 135,000 tons of bombs 
were dropped on Germany and an 
additional 19,000 tons on other tar- 
gets in occupied territories. This was 
about four times the tonnage dropped 
during 1942. 

Nine out of Germany’s 21 major 
industrial cities (each with a popu- 
lation of a quarter of a million or 
more), were so seriously damaged 
they are now liabilities. These in- 
clude Cologne, Essen, Dusseldorf, 
Hamburg, Mannheim and Wupertal, 
in which cities from 50 to 75 percent 
of the built-up industrial area has 
been devastated. Eight more cities 
are so badly damaged that for all 
practical purposes they have been 


knocked out of the war. Six more 
cities have been so severely hit that 
one more full-scale attack on each 
will finish them off. This looks like 
progress, but ninety is a lot of cities. 

► The AAF by Day — The job of the 
Eighth Air Force was not to help the 
RAF knock out the cities faster, but 
to hit the key objectives of the Nazi 
war industry in daylight attacks. A 
good example of how the American 
effort supplemented that of the Brit- 
ish is the smashing of the important 
Focke-Wulf factory in Bremen on 
April 17. In the heavy night attacks 
on this city by the RAF this factory 
had been missed. Fortresses of the 
Eighth Air Force caused such severe 
damage that reconnaissance photos 
showed very little attempt to re- 
store the plant. 

As these heavy blows by daylight 
increased, German defenses stiffened. 
By July, the number of Nazi fighters, 
especially the fast, powerful inter- 
ceptors, ME-109 and FW-190, dou- 
bled as compared with the first of the 
year. By the end of 1943, the air 
battles had become so desperate that 
the fighter force, including cannon 
and rocket firing twin-engine JU- 
88’s, ME-llO’s, 210's and 410’s, had 
almost doubled again. This shift of 
air strength has had a vital effect on 
the Russian front, but, as the great 
air battle of Jan. 11 indicates, the 
defensive power of the Luftwaffe is 
formidable indeed. Not enough, 
however, to stop our attacks. 

► Knocking Out the Luftwaffe — An 
extremely important objective of the 
American strategic bombing effort 
has thus come to the surface. To 
achieve its goal of knocking out key 
industrial objectives without pro- 
hibitive losses, air supremacy must 
be gained. The entire aircraft indus- 
try need not be destroyed, but 
enemy fighter strength has to be cut 
down to a minimum. This can be 
done by smashing the fighter planes 
on the ground; by forcing them into 
the air and destroying them in com- 
bat; by knocking out the factories 
producing finished fighter planes, 
parts and subassemblies, engines and 
propellers; and finally by destroying 
the centers where fighters are stored, 
serviced and repaired. During the 
past six months, this complicated 
program has been in operation, and 
parts of it have had considerable 
success. 

► The End Not in Sight — However, 
a fair appraisal of results to date in- 
dicates a long road yet to travel. 
Despite known production cuts by 
damage to the ME-109 factories at 
Regensburg, Wiener-Neustat (three 
attacks), and Leipzig (two RAF at- 



HOT RECEPTION FOR NAZI AIR RAIDERS: 

The Navy has just released this spectacular photo taken during an Axis 
air-raid on a North African port. A V.S. landing craft, which had been 
honored by a Presidential citation for its part in the Sicilian invasion, is 
shown burning in the center, as Allied anti-aircraft fire is aimed at the 
Nazi planes. 
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NEW HEADS OF NAVAL AIR FERRY COMMAND: 

Chiefs of the recently announced new organization, the Naval Air Ferry 
Command, which will operate under the Naval Air Transport Service as 
an air wing, are Capt. John W. King (right) and Capt. D. F. Smith (left). 
The former will head the command, with Capt. Smith, director of NATS, 
under the chief of Naval Operations, supervising operations. Several thou- 
sand aircraft were delivered first month of the organization's existence. 


tacks), and the FW-190 factories at 
Warnemunde, Kassel, Oschersleben 
(two attacks) and Marienburg, all 
of which cut single-engine fighter 
production in November several 
hundred units below schedule, the 
overall fighter strength was reported 
as 1,000 more than at the beginning 
of 1943. Attacks on the twin-engine 
fighter plants (such as at Augsburg, 
Brunswick and Halberstadt) have 
recently begun, and this will help as 
they increase in tempo, and previ- 
ously damaged factories are hit 
again as production begins to pick 
up (as in the case of the recent 
three-pronged attack in central 
Germany, which included Ochers- 
leben, damaged the last week in J uly 
and now attacked again with a heav- 
ier force, this factory has assumed 
new importance since the virtual 
destruction of the Focke-Wulf fac- 
tory at Marienburg in October). 

> Strategic Air Pincers — The most 
promising feature is the fact that 
American heavy bombers are now 
based in Italy, and thus many of the 
new aircraft factories and other 
arms production centers in southern 
and eastern Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland are now 
within effective range. Lt. Gen. Carl 
A. Spaatz has been given over-all 
charge of strategic bombing opera- 
tions, and the forces at his disposal 
include the RAF Bomber Command 
(under Air. Marshal Harris), and the 
American Strategic Bombing Forces 
(Eighth in England under Gen. Doo- 
little, and Fifteenth in Italy under 
Gen. Twining). 


The weapons include Lancaster 
and Halifax, Fortress and Liberator 
heavy bombers, and Thunderbolt, 
Lightning and the Merlin-powered 
Mustang escort fighters. This com- 
bined force is far and away the most 
powerful ever available to an air 
commander, and it will not be the 
fault of Gen. Spaatz if Germany is 
not dizzy by the time the invasion 
begins, as a result of ’round the 
clock and 'round the map operations 
now in process of being delivered. 
This is one of the little items planned 
at Casablanca a year ago. 

— Navigator 



CARRIER'S "TALKER": 

Seldom publicized or pictured is the 
“ talker ” aboard an aircraft carrier. 
This one, garbed for action, is re- 
laying the gunnery officers’ orders 
to gun crews. 


New Device Regulates 
Flying Boat Loading 

Glenn L. Martin develops "Hydro- 

bal" to speed, simplify operation. 

An automatic weight and balance 
indicator, known as the Hydrobal, 
which simplifies loading operations 
and reduces loading costs of flying 
boats has been developed by Glenn 
L. Martin Co. The device is already 
in use on the Martin Mars, giant 
flying boat now in operation with 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 

The device utilizes the hydrostatic 
laws of Archimedes, according to 
Martin engineers. A sort of super- 
accurate Plimsoll’s mark — the load 
line which is painted on the side of 
surface vessels — is brought inside 
the hull of the flying boat for easy 
reading. 

► Rapid and Accurate — The new de- 
vice, Martin engineers explain, 
makes use of the fact that the dis- 
tance from keel to waterline (draft) 
of a boat hull is proportional to its 
loaded weight, and that the angle at 
which the hull floats is proportional 
to its loaded center of gravity. 

The Hydrobal provides rapid and 
accurate readings of draft and trim 
angle which can be quickly plotted 
on a calibrated chart in order to ob- 
tain loaded weight and center of 
gravity. 

The instrument consists of a three- 
inch diameter standpipe installed 
near the bow, and another one near 
the second step. Small openings in 
the hull bottom admit water to the 
standpipes. The combination of re- 
stricted inlet and large standpipe 
eliminates inaccuracies due to waves 
or slight pitching of the airplane 
while a reading is being taken. 

► How It Works — Each standpipe 
contains a float with a graduated rod 
which sticks up through the top of 
the pipe, and waterline readings are 
taken of the intersection of these 
float rods with the top of the stand- 
pipe. 

The average of the forward and 
aft readings is proportional to the 
weight. The difference of the two 
readings is proportional to the trim 
angle, and hence to the center of 
gravity. 

To find the loaded weight and the 
center of gravity, it is only necessary 
to plot the readings on a previously 
calibrated chart. Separate charts 
may be used for fresh water and sea 
water, or the same chart may be 
used with a collar on the standpipe 
that changes the reading level to 
correspond with variations in water 
density. 
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the most remote flying 
field it's a quick and easy job, with the Waukesha 
Portable Refrigeration and Air Cooling Unit, to 
pre-cool airplanes of any type used by the armed 
forces or commercial lines. 

Not only for space cooling — but for spot cooling 
— wherever airplanes are built, serviced or re- 
paired — in completely or semi-enclosed structures, 
or in the open air. 


This Waukesha Unit combines humidity control, 
refrigeration, and space or spot cooling — all in a 
single unit ! 

Its exceptional light weight, compactness, and 
mobility ... its 1 to 3-ton refrigeration capacity . . . 
its automatic operation — give it unusual flexibility 
for a wide variety of uses. 

This unit consists of a Mobile Engine-Driven 
CONDENSING UNIT and a PORTABLE EVAPO- 
RATOR, connected by flexible refrigerant lines. 
The four-cylinder liquid-cooled gasoline engine is 
direct-connected to a two-stage Freon refrigerant 


compressor, in combination with its condenser, 
receiver, fuel supply and electric generator. The 
Portable Evaporator, complete with automatic de- 
froster, thermostat control and electric fan, weighs 
less than 60' pounds, and is easily located by 
one man where cooling is needed. The automatic 
defroster maintains evaporator efficiency for low 
temperature operation. 

The Waukesha Unit is completely self-contained, 
ready for use without extra piping or wiring. 
Always charged with refrigerant. Choice of three 
types: wheel, skid, or track-and-roller mounting. 


COMPANY WISCONSIN 


WAUKESHA 





AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
******************** * * * * 

Chamber Economic Group Studies 
Industry Views on Reconversion 

Members of Development Council called on frequently by gov- 
ernment officials for data on post-war production problems. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 


Current thinking on reconversion 
problems, which the aircraft indus- 
try must inevitably face, is beginning 
to crystallize within the framework 
of the industry’s only organized 
group giving attention to these vital 
matters. 

While there is not yet unanimity 
of thought on such matters as dis- 
position of surplus aircraft, disposi- 
tion of plant facilities not needed for 
peacetime production, retention of 
employees and the approach to post- 
war markets and domestic trade de- 
velopment, the views of aviation 
leaders in the industry as well as in 


government are being aired, dis- 
cussed and initial steps of progress 
are being taken through the Eco- 
nomic Development Council of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
► Planning — Irving H. Taylor, of 
Douglas Aircraft, and chairman of 
this Council, has given considerable 
attention to such matters. Working 
closely with him are such men as S. 
W. Voorhes, of Lockheed Aircraft, 
Taylor’s predecessor as chairman; 
James C. Willson, of Curtiss-Wright, 
vice-chairman and J. Story Smith, 
of Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co., dep- 
uty vice-chairman in charge of liai- 


son activities of the Council and 
Robert B. Lea, Sperry Gyroscope, 
and H. W. Cohu, Northrop Aircraft, 
Council deputy vice-chairman. 

► War Production First — It is signifi- 
cant to note that many government 
officials are far ahead of the aircraft 
industry in many phases of post-war 
planning and calls have been made 
on the Economic Development Coun- 
cil by some of these men to ascer- 
tain the industry’s views on the 
problems of reconversion. 

Many top executives of the air- 
craft manufacturing industry are too 
involved in problems accompanying 
accelerated production schedules to 
give their personal attention to the 
complex questions which will have 
to be answered with the cessation of 
hostilities. 

► Headaches— This does not mean 
that the industry is not cognizant of 
the problems which it has to face, 
but simply that wartime production 
headaches overshadow at the mo- 
ment the headaches to come. It is 
pretty generally recognized that the 
aircraft industry will be the last, or 
among the last of the war industries 
to get back on a peacetime basis 
when the victory is won, a factor 
which complicates the situation fur- 
ther. 

It is elemental, of course, that a 
strong air force must be backed up 
by a strong aircraft industry in 
peace or in war. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note the emphasis 
that Gen. Arnold placed on this in 
his recent report when he said it 
was basic air force policy to give the 
industry experimental and sustain- 
ing orders and that in contrast to 
foreign nations, of having two or 
more companies endeavor to develop 
the same general type, believing in 
competition and individual er.ter- 

► Education Job — Taylor believes the 
industry has a big education job 
ahead of it to convince Congress and 
the people of the necessity of main- 
taining a strong aircraft industry, 
possibly with government aid for 
some time after the war’s end. 

Disposition of surplus aircraft and 
disposition of plant facilities which 
have been necessary to keep pace 
with the explosive expansion of the 
industry are two of the principal 
problems now facing aircraft execu- 

► Plant Disposition — On the question 
of disposition of plants, plant facili- 
ties and equipment, much of it gov- 
ernment owned, there are widely 
divergent views and it is no secret 
that aircraft companies are canvass- 



RED-HOT STEEL PROPELLER: 

A worker in a propeller plant of Curtiss-Wright Corp. is moving a red-hot 
Curtiss hollow steel propeller blade from a rotary pit furnace into a hy- 
draulic press for die quench hardening, a transfer which specifications say 
must be made in twelve seconds. In the pressure die, the blade will attain 
its final contour and then be quenched with water. 
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BOEING’S 9.000TH PRIMARY TRAINER: 

Delivery by Boeing Aircraft Co., Wichita, of the 9,000th Boeing PT -17 
primary trainer Kaydet to the Armed Forces was made recently before 
Robert P. Patterson, right, Under-Secretary of War, and Lt. Gen. William 
S. Knudsen, left, chief of Army production. Brig. Gen. Ray G. Harris, 
supervisor of the Midwestern Procurement district, AAF, is shown accept- 
ing the latest in the long line of Boeing trainers from J. E. Schaefer, Boeing 
vice-president and general manager. 


ing fields outside of aircraft for pos- 
sible utilization of these plants and 
facilities. Most companies are mak- 
ing plans. Most, too, are guarding 
them carefully. 

As regards the disposition of sur- 
plus aircraft, Taylor has some defi- 
nite ideas. He believes that possibly 
five "screenings" of surplus craft 
will leave the industry in a fair po- 
sition to go into the commercial 
market. 

► Defense — The nation’s defense or- 
ganization, whatever it is after the 
war will certainly require consid- 
erable numbers of aircraft which 
will be immediately available. Tay- 
lor sees, further, use of aircraft by 
other government departments, men- 
tioning Agriculture and Interior 
particularly. 

The third “screening” would sift 
through some planes for other vari- 
ous public-supported groups; the 
schools will need aircraft especially 
if the aerial ROTC plan becomes ef- 
fective, and then finally down to the 
commercial markets. 

► Transports — Taylor believes the 
United States should provide Brit- 
ain and other countries with planes 
immediately after the war, particu- 
larly the transports which we wii! 
have available and which the British 
probably will not. He believes that' 
in this way we may get an edge in 
many trade areas with our surplus 
craft and be ready with replace- 
ments when the time comes. 


Test Pilot Record 

More than 50,000 flights, cov- 
ering 7,536,122 miles and 40,653 
hours without a fatal accident 
have been marked up by 65 
Douglas Aircraft test pilots in 

J. O. Moxness head of the 
Douglas flight section, reported 
to company and Army authori- 
ties that the record represented 
individual air tests averaging 
two and one-half hours per 
plane prior to military accept- 
ance flights. 

Among the flyers associated 
with Douglas are Ben Howard, 
chief trouble-shooter and execu- 
tive assistant; Doug “Wrong 
Way” Corrigan, Frank Fuller, 
veteran racing pilot; former air- 
line pilots L. E. Bishop, R. F. 
Bollinger, W. O. Sargent, John 
Carroll and A. J. Viccallio; Har- 
ry Ashe, for eight years person- 
al pilot for the late Senator 
McAdoo, one-time secretary of 
the treasury, and Bob Lacy and 
Mike Bates, former Navy pilots. 


He points out that the surplus 
planes may be put into first-class 
condition, refurbished, rehabilitated 
and perhaps remodeled by the vari- 
ous aircraft companies and then sent 
into foreign fields. This would re- 
quire many employees. 

► Service — It would be necessary, 
further, he pointed out, for the com- 
panies to provide service and ser- 
vicemen for their planes, producing 
employment at the plants and 
abroad. Organizations abroad which 
have been flying Douglas, Lockheed, 
Curtiss-Wright or other American 
planes and getting good results and 
service, would thus be in a mood to 
purchase from American aircraft 
manufacturers when it was neces- 
sary to make replacements. 

In this connection, Taylor and 
others in some aviation circles, be- 
lieve that planes made available to 
South American countries and China, 
for example, might even circumvent 
the tremendous road construction 
and railroad building programs 
which will be set in motion once the 
war ends. American aircraft might 
well provide the transportation 
which otherwise would move over 
inflexible railroads or expensive 
highways. 

► Surplus Aircraft — There seems lit- 
tle doubt there will be men and or- 
ganizations, amply financed, who 
will seek to buy surplus aircraft 
after the war for a few cents on the 
dollar of original cost. Many influ- 
ential leaders in aviation believe the 
industry should forego these inevi- 
table offers in favor of long-range 
possibilities. 


It is beginning to be known gen- 
erally that the aircraft industry, 
because of its unique set-up and 
great expansion, will not have funds 
immediately after the war to meet 
offers of organizations with ample 
funds. Here is where government 
aid, of one kind or another, has been 
suggested in some aviation circles 
as a way to keep the industry on an 
even keel. This view is by no means 
unanimous in the industry, but it 
has been expressed by responsible 
executives. 

The Economic Development Coun- 
cil is fully cognizant of the varied 
views of industry leaders on post- 
war problems, but the group does 
believe that the industry is making 
progress toward a united front on 
mutual problems for mutual benefit. 

New "Mustang” Excels 
In German Raids 

Improved version winning high- 
est praise from British and IJ. S. 

Air Force flyers. 

Greater speed, longer range and 
a much higher service ceiling are 
outstanding characteristics of the 
new and improved version of North 
American Aviation’s high perform- 
ance P-51 Mustang, long-range 
fighter which is accompanying bomb- 
ers deep into Hitler’s Reich. 

Press dispatches from abroad have 
frequently mentioned a new un- 
named long-range escort fighter, 
generally known for weeks in avia- 
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tion circles to be the new Mustang 
about which both British and Amer- 
ican pilots have been enthusiastic. 

The Mustang is powered with a 
Packard-built Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engine of 1,500 hp., with two-stage, 
two-speed supercharger. It has a 
four-blade propeller. The weight of 
the craft has been sharply increased 
from the approximately 9.500 pounds 
of the early versions. 

The original Mustang’s rate was 
approximately 400 miles an hour, 
while the new models have a “400 
mile plus” speed. Service ceiling has 
been increased from approximately 
30,000 feet to well over this figure. 

Despite the changes made, the 
Mustang retains its dual character- 
istics as a fighter-bomber and an 
escort fighter. The fighter can be 
modified quickly from high-altitude 
use to low level air support for 
strafing trains, smashing tanks and 
bombing. As a bomber, it can carry 
a 1,000-pound bomb load. In addi- 
tion, the plane can carry either ex- 
tra gas tanks or a 500-pound bomb 
under each wing. 

A single place job with armor 
plate for pilot front and rear, it has 
leakproof tanks and bulletproof 
glass. It is an all-metal, low-wing 
monoplane, with single tail, and 


Grumman Lauded 

Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Co. turned out more than 
500 airplanes last month, more 
than any single plant in the 
country, it was revealed in a 
letter from Secretary Knox to 
L. A. Swirbul, executive vice- 
president, congratulating the 
management on the achieve- 
ment. The letter added that “we 
confidently expect that you will 
increase your production further 
and that throughout the new 
year Grumman will continue to 
furnish more planes to our 
fighting forces than any other 
aircraft plant.” The fact that 
Grumman is contributing more 
planes per month than any other 
plant was first reported by 
Aviation News several weeks 


with a conventional landing gear. 

As an escort fighter, the Army re- 
vealed, it is capable of efficient 
operation for long distances and its 
most recent publicized use on the 
historic attacks on German aircraft 
factories did not represent its maxi- 
mum range possibilities. 


Only 4% of Planes 
Grounded for Parts 

Level drops to 1.7 percent in one 

overseas theater, War Department 

Army Air Forces' aircraft ground- 
ed for temporary lack of spare parts 
in overseas theaters are at a record 
low of 4 percent, the War Depart- 
ment reports, at the same time giv- 
ing credit to the workers in the air- 
craft parts industry. 

In one overseas theater, only 1.7 
percent of American warplanes are 
out of service for want of parts, a 
common operations problem foi 
planes as well as other vehicles. 

> New Low in U. S. — In the United 
States, the percentage of planes 
grounded because of lack of parts is 
at a new low — 6.3 percent for tacti- 
cal planes and 3 percent for train- 
ers. The figure for domestic opera- 
tions is higher than the overseas 
percentage for tactical aircraft be- 
cause the latter are granted priority 
on supplies. 

With accelerated aircraft produc- 
tion schedules for 1944, aircraft 
parts workers and their industry 
will have to keep pace with airplane 
makers to maintain their record. 

^ 20 Percent Early in War — The low 
percentages reported by the War 
Department are considered remark- 
able in view of the fact that the 
proportion of military aircraft 
grounded for lack of parts, ran up 
to 20 percent in peace time and dur- 
ing the early months of the war. It 
was to meet this problem that the 
Air Service Command was organ- 

With parts flowing steadily, the 
Air Service Command, by utilizing 
every modern method known and by 
introducing some innovations of its 
own has steadily reduced the num- 
ber of hangar queens. To effect its 
improvement in aircraft supply, the 
ASC has set up the largest single 
radio and teletype communications 
system in the world and has set up 
high-priority rail, sea and air 
freight transportation routes which 
extend to every Allied base around 
the globe. 


Noorduyn Output Up 

Production by Noorduyn Aviation 
Ltd., of Canada, last year, was more 
than twice that in 1942 and more 
than seven times the number in 
1941. 

The firm reported a new monthly 



CATALINA CLOSE-UP: 

Unusual view of a landing gear wheel of a Catalina amphibian extended 
into a check pit at Consolidated Vultee’s seaplane ramp in San Diego. 
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The Simmonds-Hobson 
Automatic Engine Control 


Take-off calls for split-second coordination of 
airplane, propeller, and engine controls. Climb at 
rated power... flight at cruising... all mean con- 
tinuous adjustments of mixture, RPM, and mani- 
fold pressure which complicate a pilot’s job. 

Acting as a third hand for the pilot, the 
Simmonds-Hobson Automatic Engine Control 
simplifies the pilot’s task, and provides additional 
engine protection. Units now in production are 
designed to take over throttle and mixture during 
all conditions of operation. The Simmonds-Hobson 
Automatic Engine Control keeps “boost” on the 
button, and prevents mixtures which might spell 
disaster for the engine. 

More advanced designs now under way extend 
automatic control to the propeller governor, spark, 
and other engine functions. 


Simmonds Equipment File* 
With Every Type of Allied Aircraft 





10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 



The First Shot Fired 



For Lightning-fast Getaways, Navy Fighters 
Depend on Breeze Cartridge Engine Starters 


T HE first shot fired in modem 
combat is the charge in the 
breech of a Breeze Cartridge- 
Type Engine Starter, spurring 
latent horsepower into instanta-' 
neous life, smoothly and without 
shock to engine parts. From arc- 
tic to tropic theatres, these start- 
ers are relied upon for quick 
getaways without the use of aux- 
iliary starting equipment, out of 
the question on flight decks. 


Simplicity of design and rug- 
ged construction make service 
problems virtually non-existent 
in this type of starter. Saving as 
much as 20 lbs., the Breeze Starter 
also obviates the use of heavy 
starting batteries. Deli vering more 
than a foot-TON of torque from 
a 2 oz. cartridge, Breeze is the ac- 
cepted starter for the big fighter 
engines today, is ready for higher 
power of tomorrow. 



'teeze 


CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. 
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peak in each of the last three 
months, and that output for that 
quarter exceeding the 1942 period 
by 75 percent. 

> Trainers — These figures include 
both the Harvard AT-16, all-metal 
advanced trainer type and the 
Norseman or UC-54 transport type 
of the company's own design. 

Production of the latter type alone 
during 1943 was more than twelve 
times the number for 1942. With 
the exception of four delivered to 
Canadian Pacific Airlines, the Norse- 
man output went to the United 
States Army Air Forces. 

Canada’s Air Growth 
Parallels U.S. Gains 

4,133 planes produced last year 

against 40 in 1939. 

The growth of Canada's aircraft 
manufacturing industry has been no 
less phenomenal than that of the 
United States, according to figures 
just released, showing that 4,133 
aircraft, from trainers to four-en- 
gine bombers, were produced in the 
Dominion last year, compared with 
fewer than 40 airplanes in 1939. 

Fewer than 5,000 persons were 
employed in the industry when Can- 
ada went to war in September, 1939. 
whereas today nearly 125,000 are 
working on aircraft, just over one 
percent of the population of the Do- 
minion. In 1939, Canada’s aircraft 
industry covered 504,000 square feet 
of factory space. Today, the plants 
occupy 14,691,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

V Trainer Output — Figures on air- 
craft production from the beginning 
of the war to the middle of 1943 (no 
figures available for the last half of 
1943) show 2,360 elementary train- 
ers were built during that period — 
deHavilland Moths, Fairchild Cor- 
nells and Fleets — and 3,578 ad- 
vanced trainers, including 1,059 
Harvards, 51 Norseman, 101 Fleets, 
367 Bolinbrokes, 1,850 Ansons, and 
150 Ly sanders. 

Service craft totaling 2,056 were 
turned out by the Canadian aircraft 
industry, including small numbers 
of Blackburn Sharks, Grumman, 
Stranraer flying boats, and Deltas, 
as well as 75 Lysanders, 69 Norse- 
man, 169 Bolinbrokes, 63 Catalina 
flying boats, 1,451 Hurricanes, 160 
Hampden bombers, and 19 Mosqui- 

► Nine Main Types — Since mid-1943, 
production has been more or less 
concentrated on nine types of air- 


craft with Lancaster four-engine 
bombers and Curtiss Helldivers be- 
ing added to those named above. 


Over 500 British Fields 

In 1941, Britain had seven air- 
fields. Today she has more than 500. 
A chart of airdromes shows all Brit- 
ain to be a mass of scarlet dots, the 
British Information Services re- 
ports, often so close together that 
they seem to merge into one. Actual- 
ly, aggregate area of British air- 
ports is considerably more than 390 
square miles. 

Despite this, a number of addi- 
tional airfields are being planned. 
Runways of nine-inch concrete or 
deeper have been laid, many of 
them 3,000 yards long and 100 yards 
wide. These sometimes number four 
on each airdrome, although the pro- 
totype airfield has three, forming a 
triangle, with a circular perimeter 
track five miles long. 

► Fuel, Ammunition Dumps — Over 
the airdromes — average 600 acres 


each — are scattered fuel, bomb and 
ammunition dumps, hangars and 
quarters, all widely dispersed to 
minimize bombing effect. 

The entire construction program, 
a race against time and rapidly 
changing requirements, is directed 
by Air Chief Marshal Sir Christo- 
pher Courtney. 

Convair’s Fort Worth 
Chief to Go Abroad 

George J. Newman, manager of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.'s 
Fort Worth division almost since its 
operations began two years ago, will 
leave this month on a foreign as- 
signment for the corporation. 

Newman's special assignment, 
which is a military secret, will re- 
quire several months. During his ab- 
sence, C. W. Perelle, of San Diego, 
Convair vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, will move his head- 
quarters temporarily to Fort Worth 
and will direct operations there in 
addition to his other duties. 



AAF’S AUSTRALIAN REPAIR BASE: 

Upper photograph shows interior of an engine overhaul and repair hangar 
somewhere in Australia. This is where engines are taken down, cleaned, 
overhauled and reassembled. Average time for the complete fob is 20 days, 
but it can be reduced to seven days in an emergency. Below is the igloo- 
type building housing the repair and machine shops. The equipment in the 
structure is valued at more than a million dollars. 
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TRANSPORT 


Sorrell Sees Overseas Airlines 
Skimming Cream Off Travel Market 

ATA research and planning director predicts some first and sec- 
ond class travelers will shift to speedier air medium in first five 
post-war years. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


A conclusion that overseas air- 
lines should be able to effect a sub- 
stantial penetration of the first and 
second class travel market during 
the five years after the war, with 
nine principal routes offering the 
most likely prospects, is reached by 
Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell in his latest 
post-war study. 

Assuming for his analysis an im- 
mediate post-war period of 1946- 
1950, Dr. Sorrell, who is research 
and planning director at Air Trans- 
port Association, says: 

“Including the two routes now ex- 
tending southward from Miami to 
embrace South America, nine inter- 
continental routes can be drawn be- 
tween United States and Europe, the 
Mediterranean region, Asia, South 
America and Australasia, which on 
the basis of pre-war travel and 


trade, and post-war probabilities, of- 
fer prospects of becoming commer- 
cially self-sustaining at an early 
date; and therefore are the principal 
ones to engage prior commercial in- 

► Rate Wars and Subsidies — This is 
contingent on prompt determination 
of operating air-rights. He predi- 
cates early attainment of self-sup- 
port “upon the absence of rate-wars, 
and national competition in heavily 
subsidized transport.” 

His observations are contained in 
a study on airline passenger pros- 
pects in United States overseas 
trade. Strictly Dr. Sorrell's own 
views, the report has gone to ATA 
members for comment. Last Novem- 
ber they received a similar analysis 
by the research director on overseas 
air cargo prospects. 


► Daily Service — In the current 
study, he suggests that daily or even 
multiple daily air passenger service 
should be provided almost imme- 
diately after the war between New 
York and at least London and Paris; 
daily flights to Northern and Medi- 
terranean Europe soon thereafter, 
and daily schedules “of the continu- 
ous trip type” to both east and west 
coasts of South America. Largest 
possible planes should be used, and 
operations should be established be- 
tween coastal points and foreign 
destinations before direct overseas 
routes from interior districts are at- 
tempted, assuming the latter ulti- 
mately are sanctioned by national 
policy and international bargaining. 

Since steamships have for passen- 
ger traffic the classification principle 
with differential fares, and airline 
overseas fares have averaged about 
ten cents a mile, or approximately 
a third higher than steamship first- 
class rates, Dr. Sorrell believes it 
practicable and desirable for over- 
seas airlines to reduce rates at least 
to current steamship levels. 

► Ocean Rates — “It may not be prac- 
ticable,” he writes, “To achieve that 
objective in the case of third-class 
ocean fares during the next five 
years, but present first- and second- 
class steamship rates should be 
within the capacity of airline enter- 

Between the United States and 
Western Europe, over the North At- 
lantic, this would be about 7.5 cents 
per statute mile first class, and 5 
cents per mile, second. To London 



P-51 AT CONTINENTAL’S MODIFICATION CENTER: 


Continental Air Lines disclose that its Denver modifica- 
tion center has finished a special job on North Amer- 
ican P-51 Mustangs, the first time the center has 


worked on anything but B-17 Flying Fortresses since 
it began operations in February, 1942. Work included 
installation of additional navigation equipment. 
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TEACHING A'umf AiA. tyosic&L Qadeti. to- tylif, 



The job of the civilian flight contractor is to teach 
fledgling Army pilots to fly. Aerodynamics, meteor- 
ology, engines, navigation, aircraft identification 
and other related subjects are taught to Army Air 
Forces Cadets in addition to the fundamental 
mechanics which every soundly trained pilot must 


Adequately equipped academic buildings, shops and 

hangars are maintained at the Primary Training schools 

of Georgia Air Service, Inc. Every fundamental in flying 

is imparted to the Aviation Cadet. Our flight instructors, 

ground school instructors, technicians and aircraft maintenance 

specialists are men who are seasoned in experience and competent to 

give the training which makes U. S. Army flyers the best in the world! 



Through lhi» long tear even our veteran technicians— hath 
structure and mechanics— have acquired valuable new exp, 
ence. This will greatly benefit our services to commercial a 


Georgia Air Service, Inc. 

ATLANTA. GEORGIA 

Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces Bennettsville, S. C., 
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COAST-TO-COAST 50,000 TIMES: 

United Air Lines’ 5 0,000th coast-to-coast flight was completed this month 
without much fanfare, except when E. P. Lott, UAL's superintendent of 
design (left), and W. D. Williams, superintendent of eastern flight opera- 
tions, certified the loci book of Stewardess Helen Jean Hess. Both were old 
hands on the route when they became executives. 


or Paris it would amount to $270 for 
first-class passage, and $175 second. 

► Reaction — Dr, Sorrell does not 
overlook the possible reaction of 
patrons to this differential. “If the 
only apparent difference is that one 
passenger has a berth while the 
other sits up — speed and other as- 
pects of service being virtually the 
same — patrons are likely to question 
the $95 differential for a night's 

He suggests as a possible alterna- 
tive, different classes of service in 
different planes, which might be 
accomplished on high density routes 
by scheduling two services daily or 
perhaps three times a week; “one 
might be a sleeper plane operated at 
the highest speed, timed to serve bus- 
iness men in both countries, and 
carrying priority cargo; the second 
could be a combination dayplane, 
with reclining seats only, and like- 
wise accommodating cargo.” 

► Equipment — Most equipment avail- 
able for overseas operation after the 
war presumably will consist of con- 
verted or adapted military types, 
together with some new “units of 
planes” already designed and built, 
which means there will be a prob- 
able preference for intermediate stop 
operation, though some of the planes 
may be able to make non-stop ocean 
flights. Traffic and distance will gov- 
ern the size of plane required for a 


These various aircraft, he finds, 
excepting certain flying boat types, 
appear able to cruise at 210-230 
mph., and have passenger accommo- 
dations from 22 berths or 44 seats 
up to 54 berths or 81 seats, permit- 
ting flexibility of cargo and passen- 
ger arrangement. And "with al- 
lowances for head-winds and other 
weather hazards, they should be able 
to maintain 15-18-hour scheduled 
service between the Atlantic sea- 
board of the United States, and Lon- 
don or Paris.” 

► Pattern — This is the potential pat- 
tern of overseas air transport for 
1946-1950 as Dr. Sorrell sees it. His 
study, however, is by no means lim- 
ited to these considerations. 

It opens with an analysis of the 
general aspects of overseas travel 
to and from the United States, its 
volumes and characteristics, moti- 
vating factors. He deals with migra- 
tions and their tendencies, citizen 
travel, routes, sources and destina- 
tions, its seasonality and other as- 
pects. Much of the information he 
has assembled is in tabular form. 

► Volume — He discusses airborne 
overseas passenger traffic of the 
United States; “It seems plausible 
that the total inter-continental air- 
borne passenger traffic to and from 
the United States in 1940 can hardly 
have exceeded 20,000 to 25,000 trav- 
elers, and 50 to 60 million passenger 
miles. That volume of traffic was not 


more than 2 percent of the water- 
borne overseas passenger travel to 
and from the United States in 1937.” 

Subjects given detailed considera- 
tion in his study include conditioning 
factors in overseas air travel after 
the war, the period of rehabilitation 
and re-conversion 1945-1950, ex- 
pectable overseas travel of the 
United States in this period, the 
1950’s — after rehabilitation and re- 
conversion, competition with steam- 
ship lines, and the question whether 
the former regional and route pat- 
tern of oversea travel will persist 
after the war. 

Plane Seen as Factor 
In Canada’s Expansion 

CPA official predicts vital role for 

aircraft in developing mineral re- 
sources. 

By JAMES MONTAGNES 

The airplane is seen as a “key fac- 
tor” in Canada's post-war mineral 
expansion program by C. H. Dick- 
ins, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 

It will be used more than ever, he 
told mining executives recently in 
Toronto, in prospecting and devel- 
opment, and “CPA is already plan- 
ning the replacement of a number of 
its present planes with new equip- 
ment in order to handle this in- 
creased business more speedily and 
efficiently.” 

► Landing Fields — Among CPA's 
post-war plans for aiding mineral 
exploration with the airplane are the 
building of landing fields at strategic 
northern mining points in conjunc- 
tion with local interests, so that 
wheel aircraft, instead of pontoons 
and skis, may be used the year 

Since the line is particularly in- 
terested in cargo plane development, 
it has been watching wartime de- 
velopments in the shipping of dehy- 
drated and fresh foods that will 
mean no mining area will be far re- 
moved from adequate food supplies. 
The company believes northern Can- 
ada’s development depends largely 
on cargo moved by air. 

► Local Routes — CPA also hopes to 
be able to establish local air routes 
from Toronto, center of Canadian 
mining financing, with northern On- 
tario mining communties. Dickins 
pointed out that air services may 
aid in opening up new mining fields 
quickly after the war, an aid not 
only to reconstruction but to re- 
employment of air personnel as well. 
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Hearings Close on Applications 
For Denver-Los Angeles Route 

Arguments of four airlines — all with considerable merit — pre- 
sent knotty problem for CAB. 


The task of picking one or more 
air carriers to serve the important 
Denver-Los Angeles route, hearings 
on which came to a close in Wash- 
ington last week before a civil Aero- 
nautics Board examiner, presented 
a more knotty problem than arises 
in most such cases. Many issues are 
involved. Four airlines have ap- 
plied for the proposed route, and the 
arguments of all seemed to be more 
than usually valid. The question of 
the “big" versus “little” carrier ran 
continuously through the proceed- 
ings. 

Another problem — and one that 
has even more serious implications 
for the future development of air 
cargo transportation — was that of 
universal interchange. Competitive 
advantages and disadvantages loom- 
ed large, as each carrier seemed to 
feel — and had some substantiation 
for the argument — that if any other 
carrier were awarded the route, it 
would place it in an unfair competi- 
tive position. 

► Four Lines Involved — Two trans- 
continental airlines and two regional 
lines are involved in the case. 
Transcontinental & Western Air is 
the only carrier that has applied for 
a non-stop Denver-Los Angeles 
route, although the other lines im- 
plied in the hearing that they would 
run non-stop flights as well. TWA 
asked that its certificate for AM 2 
be amended so as to include Denver 
as an intermediate point between 
Kansas City and Los Angeles, which 
the airline now serves by way of 
Albuquerque and other points. TWA 
also seeks to amend AM 44 to ex- 
tend beyond Kansas City to Los An- 
geles, with stops at Denver, Las 
Vegas and Boulder City. 

United Air Lines' application and 
that of Western Air Lines are iden- 
tical in wanting to serve this route 
with stops at Grand Junction and 
Las Vegas. Continental Air Lines 
asks for these same stops with an 
additional one at Cedar City. 

► Through Traffic — Although most 
witnesses were agreed that from 85 
to 90 percent of the passenger busi- 
ness to be generated out of Los An- 
geles would be of a through nature, 
the question as to whether a trans- 
continental or local carrier should 
give service to the remaining 10 to 
15 percent was hotly argued. Con- 


Monopoly 

The question of airline “mo- 
nopoly” is squarely up to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, be- 
lieves W. A. Patterson, presi- 
dent of United Air Lines. Pat- 
terson asserted he had no 
objection to monopoly if it were 
"good.” Pointing out that most 
people are opposed to monopoly 
unless they have it, he said that 
where no competition exists be- 
tween various interim points on 
certain routes, it is easy to cry 
“monopoly," whereas economic 
requirements may be such that 
traffic warrants one carrier 
service only. 

“The CAB has been estab- 
lished," Patterson asserted, to 
regulate and monitor the air- 
lines, and see that the evils of 
monopoly do not exist.” The 
question should be asked, he 
said, whether "monopoly” is 
good or bad. “If there is any- 
thing wrong with it, it is the 
fault of the CAB, which has 
every authority to maintain 
high standards and eliminate 
evils.” 


tinental’s witnesses asserted that 
they had no desire to become trans- 
continental operators, but want to 
develop local and regional service 
throughout the southwest region, as 
it is defined by the Federal coor- 
dinator's report. This airline claimed 
that on an economic basis, authori- 
zation for this route would go most 
of the way in taking Continental 
out of the subsidy class, under which 
it now operates, and into the com- 
pensatory 0.3 mill per pound mile 
class. 

Western Air Lines also argued 
that the Denver-Los Angeles route 
would help lift them out of the sit- 
uation they now find themselves in 
— being on the borderline between a 
“need and non-need” carrier. L. H. 
Dwerlkotte, executive vice-presi- 
dent, pointed out that the recent 
CAB order reducing Western’s mail 
compensation to 0.3 mill per pound 
mile was predicated on an estimated 
net operating profit for the company 
of $400,000. Before taxes, Dwerl- 
kotte said, the company’s 1943 rev- 


enue will be only $100,000. If any 
other carrier were awarded this 
route. Western would have to ask 
CAB for $700,000 per year extra on 
their mail rate pay, he added, pre- 
dicting that their present route from 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles would 
“die on the vine.” Thomas Wolfe, 
traffic vice-president of the airline, 
substantiated this statement with his 
opinion that the operation of the 
Denver route by any of the other 
carriers would mean “slow death by 
strangulation” to Western Air Lines. 
► Destructive Competition — West- 
ern’s testimony was built largely on 
the destructive competition which 
they foresaw. Although some par- 
ticipants in the proceeding charac- 
terized Western’s attitude as being 
“up against the wailing wall,” others 
thought that this testimony might 
hold some weight with the board, 
particularly in, view of some of its 
recent decisions. The Miami-Key 
West route, in which National Air 
Lines was awarded a temporary 
certificate was a case in point. 

In its opinion, the Board admitted 
that Eastern Air Lines was undoubt- 
edly in a position to give more im- 
mediate service, and with less dis- 



CONFIRMED FOR CAB: 

Former Senator Josh Lee spent a 
red letter day last Monday. He took 
the oath for six more years as a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; it was his 21st wedding an- 
niversary, and he received a letter 
saying his entire herd of cattle in his 
home state had weathered a snow- 
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ruptions to its present schedules. 
They awarded the route to National, 
however, although it will necessitate 
an extensive revision of the line’s 
schedules and maintenance facilities, 
pointing out that National’s oper- 
ations were primarily directed to 
meeting local needs, whereas East- 
ern has to meet the demands of 
longhaul traffic. 

► Sympathy Case — In anticipation 
of possible thinking along these lines 
on the part of the Board in deter- 
mining the Denver case, W. A. Pat- 
terson, president of United Air 
Lines, dubbed Western’s situation 
as “sort of a sympathy case.” The 
CAB is charged with the responsi- 
bility of building a sound and logi- 
cal air transportation system, he as- 

It would be too bad, Patterson 
continued, if in years to come the 
country finds itself operating under 
an illogical pattern of airways, “be- 
cause five men once had too much 
sympathy.” “Are we going to build 
up an air system designed to satisfy 
sympathies and individual ambi- 
tions, or a sound system?” he asked. 

► Correction — When the Salt Lake 
City to Los Angeles route was es- 
tablished, the CAB did not exist, 
and the main idea was to get the 
mail through, according to Patter- 
son. The difficulty of getting over 
the mountains with the equipment 
then available was one of the chief 


Expansion 

United Air Lines will buy 47 
DC-4's and 39 DC-3’s or other 
twin-engine planes in the five 
years immediately following the 
war, says President W. A. Pat- 
terson. Further United’s post- 
war plans include a substantial 
conversion of United’s entire 
communications and navigation 
system. 


factors involved. United's witness 
testified that there was now an op- 
portunity to correct this illogical 
route lay-out, instead of continuing 
on the uneconomic basis of a deci- 
sion made in 1926. 

Patterson said he would “feel bad- 
ly if I felt that (the granting of this 
route to United) would destroy 
Western.” He called the company’s 
attention, however, to the fact that 
it has often admitted that it was a 
north-south carrier, and admonished 
Western to recognize the size and 
scope and needs of the communities 
it serves and not try to build a 
transcontinental organization. On 
the question of whether all carriers 
should be out of the subsidy class, 
Patterson stated that by taking the 
three or four remaining out of that 
class, in some instances it might 


mean putting all airlines back into 
subsidy. 

► Tail Wagging Dog — The Denver - 
Los Angeles route was characterized 
by Patterson as being the outstand- 
ing case of a section of a route being 
more transcontinental than local. 
Or, as referred to by TWA’s execu- 
tive vice-president E. Lee Talman, 
it is a route, which if granted to 
other than a transcontinental car- 
rier would mean that a “regional 
tail would wag a transcontinental 
dog.” 

TWA’s case was based on two 
main points. The company claims 
that now having the “shortest, fast- 
est” route coast-to-coast is its only 
competitive advantage over Ameri- 
can and United. The airline feels 
that it is now hemmed in by these 
two competitors, with United hav- 
ing dominance in every West Coast 
city, except Los Angeles, according 
to Vice-President Charles Gallo, and 
American in a similar situation in 
every important city in the East. On 
the other hand, Gallo testfied that 
granting this route to TWA would 
have less diversionary effect on the 
other lines, as it is only one mile 
shorter than TWA’s present route. 

> Interchange — United will win the 
case, even though it loses its appli- 
cation, Gallo stated, if that of either 
Continental or Western is granted. 
The granting of this route to any of 
these three carriers would be dan- 
gerous to TWA, the witness assert- 
ed, but particularly if given to Con- 
tinental, as that company would 
parallel TWA’s route between Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles as well as 
interchanging with United at Den- 

The problem of interchange was 
injected continually into the pro- 
ceeding. Although Western had tes- 
tified that its former interchange ar- 
rangement with United at Salt Lake 
City had worked well, the witnesses 
for United were not quite so enthu- 
siastic, although their opinions were 


Financing 

Western Air Lines plans 
equipment expansion if exten- 
sions of its present routes are 
granted. L. H. Dwerlkotte, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the 
airline, says an Eastern bank 
has assured Western’s President 
William A. Coulter of its will- 
ingness to finance the airline’s 
expansion to the extent of $5,- 
000,000, and a San Francisco 
bank is interested in Western’s 
development. 



JOINS UNITED'S 100,000-MILE CLUB: 

Rep. Joe Martin (right), House Minority leader, receives a bronze plaque 
from C. C. Thompson, United Air Lines vice-president, as Martin becomes 
the 4,000th member of United’s “100,000-Mile Club." Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the first member. The club, which is restricted to those who 
have flown that distance or farther on scheduled airlines, was established 
in 1939. 
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directed at the basic evils of the sit- 
uation rather than in criticism of 
Western Harold Crary, Uniteds 
vice-president in charge of traffic, 
and Executive Vice-President J. H. 
Herlihy both asserted that it was a 
poor second choice to one-carrier, 
one-plane service, and W. A. Patter- 
son went even further in stating 
that it would be an “unsound de- 
cision of CAB.” 

► Essential — Western’s Leo Dwerl- 
kotte, defending interchange, point- 
ed out that as air cargo gets more 
important, interchange is going to 
be an absolute essential, with rates 
prohibitive if unloading takes place 
at every airline junction. Thomas 
Wolfe substantiated this opinion and 
declared that even without consid- 
eration of air freight, "interchange 
is the answer if airlines are going 
to compete successfully with other 
forms of transportation.” Both wit- 
nesses testified that there are no in- 
surmountable difficulties to inter- 
change that cannot be ironed out by 
mutual cooperation of the parties 
concerned. 

Trial Examiner Albert F. Beitel 
gave the four airlines six weeks in 
which to file briefs, and asserted 
that the examiner’s report would be 
issued within a reasonable time 
thereafter. 

American Airlines, although an 
intervenor in the case, did not ap- 


Approval of Heavier 
Airliner Loads Seen 

CAB sees hearing on proposal to 
increase permissible weights of 
Douglases and Lockheeds. 

The story of a deadlock between 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Air Line Pilots Association is be- 
hind the Board’s announcement that 
it will hold public hearing Feb. 8 on 
a proposal to permit commercial air 
transports to operate at increased 
weights. Chances are good for ap- 
proval of heavier loads. 

The change would require amend- 
ment to civil air regulations. One 
question is the advisability of in- 
creasing takeoff weight of the DC-3 
by 1,000 pounds and its landing 
weight by 800. Another involves 
increase in both landing and takeoff 
weight of the Lockheed Lodestar 
transport model by 1,000 pounds. 
The proposals apply specifically to 
Douglas and Lockheed planes 
equipped with Wright G-202 or 
Pratt & Whitney S1C3G engines. 
The amendments would affect parts 



SERVICE RESUMED: 

Airmail service to Philadelphia, sus- 
pended Dec. 23 by CAB, has been 
resumed, with All American Avia- 
tion using Washington as eastern 
terminus for its Pittsburgh-Phila- 
delphia pickup route. All American 
is using the Northeast Philadelphia 
Airport. Picture shows Roy Martin, 
superintendent of air mail service, 
loading the first plane at Washing- 
ton National Airport, with the as- 
sistance of Capt. Roy Weilund, pilot. 


04.71 and 61.713 of the regulations, 
which prescribe landing and takeoff 
weights of 24,400 and 25,200 pounds 
for DC-3 transports. 

1 Misunderstanding — CAB officials 
say the changes would have been 
in effect long ago had it not been 
for a misunderstanding on the part 
of the pilots. The ALPA has op- 
posed the increase since the board 
first proposed it last March. Board 
sources say the pilots did not realize 
the Board also was assuming an in- 

An ambiguous sentence in the 
description of the proposed amend- 
ment is said to have led to the mis- 
understanding. “It appears from 
the data now available,” read the 
first announcement, “that the 
weights of DC-3 aircraft equipped 
with Wright G-202 or Pratt & Whit- 
ney S1C3G engines could be in- 
creased by 1,000 lb. for sea level 
operation with progressively small- 
er increases for operation at higher 
altitudes." This would require at 
sea level a takeoff runway 4,570 feet 
long. The 800-lb. landing weight 


increase would imply a 3,460-ft. 
runway. 

► Load Factor — Official sources point 
out that two Wright models are 
built with 1,200 hp. higher than the 
one mentioned in the announce- 
ment, and Pratt & Whitney Wasps 
have the same power as the large 
Wright engines. 

With these installed in the DC-3’s, 
they say, the 1.000-lb. increase in 
load factor easily could be made, 
without endangering the craft, de- 
pending of course on size of airport 
and altitude. 

One of the main arguments by 
those who favor the change is that 
military operations by the Air 
Transport Command have proved 
effectively that the present restric- 
tion on commercial weight is too 
low and can be relaxed without 
hazard. 


Burke Nails Rumors 

Current reports that Tom Burke, 
who resigned recently as chief of 
State Department’s international 
communications, might join Pan 
American Airways are without 
foundation, Burke says. 

Speculation apparently was in- 
spired by his views on international 
air transport, which have included 
a leaning toward the chosen instru- 
ment principle, favored by PAA. 
Burke reports he still has not made 
future plans and will not until after 
a vacation. 


Few Navy Cutbacks 

All war agency officials un- 
derstand that the aircraft pro- 
gram so far drawn up for 1944 
is tentative, depending on the 
rate of breakdown of the 
Wehrmacht. Official estimates 
of the cutback in major war 
production lines, to be made at 
the time that German collapse 
occurs or becomes imminent, 
are being worked out. 

There is disagreement among 
the highest authorities and the 
estimated cutback ranges from 
one-third to more than half of 
the present rate. It is reported 
reliably that the Navy does not 
expect any cutback, in either 
planes or ships when the Nazis 
fold. Actually, the Navy will 
then take spearhead position in 
the war. Most of the important 
changes, curtailments, and stop 
orders, will occur on the Army 
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Three Lines File Amendments 
On Great Lakes-Florida Route 

Eastern Air Lines, Colonial and South East get changes on record 
before deadline set by CAB Examiner Newman. 

By BARBARA FREDERICK 


Eastern Air Lines, Colonial Air 
Lines, and South East Airlines, act- 
ing on the statement of CAB Ex- 
aminer Ross I. Newman that no 
amendments to applications consoli- 
dated in the so-called Great Lakes- 
to-Florida proceeding would be 
accepted after Jan. 13, got amend- 
ments to their applications on the 
record with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board shortly before the deadline. 

Amendments to previous applica- 
tions also were filed by Transconti- 
nental & Western Air, Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines, E. W. Wiggins Air- 
ways and the Hylan Flying Service. 
New applications came from the 
Worcester Yellow Cab Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., Roy F. Owen Co., Port- 
land, Ore., and John W. Foreman, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

► Colonial — Although not yet con- 
solidated with this case, Colonial’s 
application, which requests service 
from Chicago and Detroit to Miami, 
was mentioned in prehearing con- 
ference and Examiner Newman said 
he would recommend that this be 
included in the Great Lakes-Florida 
proceeding. Colonial also asked for 
a route from Washington, D. C., to 
Miami, via various intermediate 
points, but the examiner felt that 
this was outside the scope of this 

proceeding. 

Eastern amended for the second 
time its application for service in 
this territory so as to include service 
between Roanoke, Va., Elkins and 
Fairmont, W. Va., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and New York-Newark (with au- 
thority to operate between Roanoke 
and Pittsburgh, also via Clarksburg 
and Wheeling, W. Va., and to oper- 
ate between Pittsburgh and Phila- 

► Amendment — Also for possible in- 
clusion in the Great Lakes-Florida 
case was an amendment to another 
application by Eastern which added 
more cities on Routes 5 and 6, many 
of which are on applications of 
other parties to this consolidated 
proceeding. This application has 
been contested by some airlines pro- 
testing its inclusion in this case. 

South East Airlines (formerly the 
application of Robert F. and Hamish 
Turner) amended its application for 
several routes in this area, to add 
Princeton-Bluefield, W. Va., Athens, 


Ga., and Anderson, S. C., Orange- 
burg, S. C., and Fayetteville, N. C., 
as intermediate points on four sepa- 
rate routes. 

► New Stops Asked — Eastern and 
Colonial also amended other previ- 
ous applications. On a proposed 
route asked for in November, which 
would circle from New York City 
via Pittsburgh, Columbus, Dayton, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Niagara 
Falls, back to New York, Colonial 
asked to include stops at Anderson- 
Muncie-New Castle, Ind., and Chi- 
cago. Eastern refiled an applica- 
tion formerly denied “but without 
prejudice,” by a Board order last 
November. In its application, pro- 
posing service between Memphis 
and Greenville via intermediate 
points, Eastern stated: "From 

knowledge gained through that pro- 
ceeding, and from intimate knowl- 
edge of the transportaion needs of 
the cities involved, most of which 


ICC Rumors Again 

The idea that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might be 
called on to take over the air 
route puzzle is being revived in 
Washington. 

With more frequency than 
usual, the comment is heard that 
in the light of tremendous inter- 
national and domestic air prob- 
lems confronting the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the ICC with its 
experience with other forms of 
transportation might be better 
fitted to cope with the situation. 

Airline men recalled that in 
1938 Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, presi- 
dent of Air Transport Associa- 
tion, held a similar opinion. That 
was the year in which the Civil 
Aeronautics Act became law. 

Others pointed out that in the 
event air transport is opened to 
surface carriers, there would be 
even more likelihood of such a 
shift 

Some observers pointed out 
that a Congress which has taken 
as long as this one to settle, un- 
successfully, questions of pro- 
posed changes in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act might be inclined to 
turn the whole problem over to 



it already serves, Eastern recognizes 
the need for, and desires to provide, 
convenient and usable air trans- 
portation between various points 
now served on Route 40 and Route 
5, and seeks these routes as an 
amendment to Routes 40 or 5, or as 
a separate route.” The airline stated 
that if Route 40 were amended, it 
would be willing to have a restric- 
tion of its certificate against operat- 
ing through flights on Route 40 be- 
tween Birmingham and Chattanooga 
or points beyond Chattanooga. This 
new application, for which Eastern 
requests immediate hearing, will 
“integrate Eastern's system into a 
cohesive operating unit and further 
round out an adequate transporta- 
tion system in the southern terri- 
tory now served by Eastern,” ac- 
cording to the company, 
t Consolidation — Eastern was heard 
from still further in an amendment 
filed with the Board to include Ot- 
tawa, Canada, as an additonal ter- 
minal beyond Syracuse, and to in- 
clude Washington, D. C., as the 
southern terminus of part of a 
previous application. The route 
now proposed by the airline would 
run from Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore to Ottawa and Montreal, 
via Reading, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Binghamton and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

For consolidation in the Chicago- 
New York section severed from 
Twin Cities-New York applica- 
tions, TWA asked for an amendment 
to its application which proposed 
extending Route 44 beyond Chicago 
to Detroit, so as to extend this route 
from Chicago through to New York, 
via both Detroit and Cleveland. In 
the prehearing conference on this 
case, Examiner Francis W. Brown 
said he had no objection to the in- 
clusion of TWA’s amended applica- 
tion in the proceeding. 

► Alternative — Mid-Continent Air- 
lines added an alternative to a for- 
merly proposed route from Tulsa to 
New Orleans. This route would run 
from Kansas City to New Orleans 
via Springfield, Mo., Little Rock, 
Ark., Monroe, La., or, as an alterna- 
tive, Vicksburg, Miss., Natchez, 
Miss., and Baton Rouge, La. The 
company asked in addition to give 
service between Tulsa and Little 
Rock via Muskogee and Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

E. W. Wiggins Airways added sev- 
eral intermediate points on its re- 
quested route between Boston and 
Providence, and proposed also a 
route from Newport, R. I., to Block 
Island. A previous application of 
Hylan Flying Service, Rochester, 
N. Y., was amended to ask permis- 
sion to carry persons, property and 
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mail over a feeder line system of 
15 routes in New York, Massachus- 
etts, District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Ohio and Con- 
necticut. 

► Feeder Lines — Other applicants 
were John W. Foreman, who asked 
for a route from Bonners Ferry, Ida- 
ho, to Banff, Lake Louise, B. C., and 
for four routes within Idaho and to 
Spokane, Jackson, Wyo., and Elko, 
Nev. Three of these routes would 
be feeder lines to one from Idaho 
Falls to Spokane. Roy F. Owen 
Co. proposed a route from Marsh- 
field, Ore., to Portland via various 
intermediate points, carrying mail, 
passengers and property in sched- 
uled operations from fixed points 
in Oregon and Washington. 

Only common carrier heard from 
last week was the Worcester Yel- 
low Cab Co., which asked CAB au- 
thorization for charter service carry- 
ing newspapers and express as well 
as persons and property over irregu- 
lar routes from Worcester, Mass., 
and a 50-mile radius of that city, to 
all points in the United States and 
Canada. The company proposes an 
integrated taxicab and air service 
using “suitable aircraft, including 
helicopters.” 



AERONCA SUGGESTION FOR THE FUTURE: 

The radical twin-tailboom design made famous by the Lockheed P-38 
fighter plane may find its way into this family plane design of the future, 
shown at the Detroit SAE meeting by William Hall, chief engineer of 
Aeronca, Middletown, O. Improved visibility would be a major factor in 
this four-place ship. Powered by two 75-hp. internal combustion turbines, 
the plane would have a top speed of 16 5 mph., cruise at 1 50, land at 50. 
Cruising range would be 600 miles, and gross xo eight 2,200 pounds, of 
which 1,020 would be useful load. 


Monro Decries State 
Rule on Air Permits 

In his first speech in many weeks, 
C. Bedell Monro, president of Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, declared 
in Grand Rapids last week that “ar- 
rogation of power by state aeronau- 
tic boards is the first step in the cre- 
ation of expensive bureaus to be 
maintained by the taxpayers.” 

A little more than a month ago, 
PCA protested to Michigan state 
authorities that the action of the 
Michigan Board of Aeronautics in 
granting a helicopter route fran- 
chise to Great Lakes Skyways, Inc., 
Greyhound subsidiary, saying it 
could not understand the reason for 
the “rush” to grant such a certifi- 
cate when equipment was not avail- 
able and the economics of the situa- 
tion were still “open to considerable 
conjecture.” 

► Charges Monopoly — In his talk to 
the Grand Rapids Chamber of Com- 
merce, Monro declared Greyhound 
“is seeking not to develop air serv- 
ice but rather to tear down a serv- 
ice now existing (presumably PCA, 
which serves several Michigan 
cities) and thus establish a monop- 
oly of transportation in a section of 
the state. Having accomplished 
this, they will seek to extend this 
monopoly to other sections of the 


state until eventually with their 
railroad co-owners they will have 
the people over a barrel when it 
comes to transportation.” 

If Greyhound's “cunning plan” 
succeeds in Michigan, Monro assert- 
ed, “a similar pattern will be woven 
into the economy of every state in 
America and thus bring about 

United Doubles 
Coast Cargo Service 

Three months after it started its 
transcontinental all-cargo schedule, 
United Air Lines last week began a 
second daily round trip of the same 
nature, this time between Chicago 
and San Francisco. 

Using DC-3’s returned by the 
Army, United’s new flight when 
westbound leaves Chicago at 11:30 
p.m., arriving at San Francisco at 
12:43 p.m. the following day. East- 
bound departure from San Francisco 
is at 11:15 p.m., with arrival in 
Chicago at 2:09 p.m. 

► Philadelphia Service — The com- 
pany also announced resumption of 
passenger-mail-express service to 
Philadelphia, through temporary 
use of the Allentown airport. Two 
transcontinental flights are stopping 
at Allentown. 


UAL Spans Pacific 
800 Times in 1943 

Under its Air Transport Com- 
mand contract, United Air Lines 
made approximately 800 trans-Pa- 
cific flights and 2,400 other flights 
in this hemisphere during 1943. To- 
tal mileage was 11,533,612, and 
loads exceeded 30,000,000 pounds on 
its domestic and overseas routes. 

United reports that its ATC routes 
now amount to about 16,000 miles, 
or two and a third times its regular- 
ly scheduled domestic mileage. Be- 
sides its ATC operations. United has 
a modification center for four-en- 
gine bombers at Cheyenne. 


Airport Work Pushed 

Reports on airport development 
activity include recommendation for 
expansion of a field under construc- 
tion at Pittsburgh, and award of a 
contract to start work on a port at 
East Boston. 

Four recommendations have been 
advanced by Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh) airport advisory com- 
mitteemen for expanding the Moon 
Township airport now under con- 
struction: 1) Buy more farm land to 
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PERSONNEL 


Institute of Aeronautical Sciences has 
chosen William Benjamin Bergen, chief 
flight test engineer of the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., to receive the Lawrence 
Sperry Award for 1943. This award, 
which also will be presented at the 
Honors Night Dinner is given annual- 
ly for a notable contribution made by 



a young man to the advancement of 
aeronautics. It was endowed in 1936 
by the brothers and sisters of Law- 
rence Sperry, inventor and pioneer 
aviator, who was drowned in the 
English Channel in 1923 after making 
a forced landing on the water. 

Bergen has been chosen for his 
work in the "theoretical and experi- 
mental studies of dynamic loads on 
airplanes.” A graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the 28- 
year-old engineer joined Glenn L. 
Martin’s engineering department in 
June, 1937, and worked on static tests 
and general stress analysis for six 
months, when he was assigned to the 
newly formed vibrations department. 
In August, 1939, he was made chief 
vibrations engineer in charge of vi- 
bration, flutter and dynamic loads 
work and has been in charge of the 
vibrations laboratory and of experi- 
mental and development work on in- 
strumentation. He is now also in 
charge of all engineering work in con- 
nection with the flight testing of all 
company airplanes. 

Lt. Robert A. Groves, formerly at the 
Newcastle Army Air Base, Del., has 
become Chief of the Maintenance Di- 
vision of the Air Cargo Depot Detach- 
ment at Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines, succeeding Capt. George R. Donley, 
who has been transferred to LaGuar- 
dia Field, New York. Capt. Donley 
was accompanied to New York by four 
civil service employees attached to 
the Depot: Nick Lyman, Lou Saggers, 
John Kulpon and Charles Wilson. 


Two new vice-presidents were an- 
Weatherhead Co., 
Cleveland. The 
newly created post 
of executive vice- 
president is filled 
by H. I. Lewis 
(photo) .vice-pres- 
ident, director and 
a member of the 
executive commit- 
tee of American 
Hardware Co., and 
general manager 
of the Corbin Screw Products Co., a 
subsidiary. Henry F. Bailey, with the 
National City Bank of Cleveland for 
the past seven years as loan officer 
and vice-president, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of finance. 
Bailey is on the Board of Directors 
of the Weatherhead Co., and was 
formerly associated with the Federal 
Reserve Bank and with Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, management and 
consulting firm. 


nounced by the 



Melvin Huber has been appointed pro- 
posals coordinating engineer of Doug- 
las Aircraft, to 
handle plans and 
suggestions for 
new and modified 
types of planes, 
coordinating them 
through various 
engineering d e - 

joined Douglas 
after his gradua- 

Wright School of Aviation in 1935 and 
recently has been head of the weight 
control group. 



K. E. Suiton (left), with Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp. since 1929 as assistant 
factory manager, production manager 
and general superintendent of its 
plants in the Paterson, N. J. area, 
has been named manager of the 
Woodbridge, N. J., warplane engine 
plant. He replaces A. Amundsen, who 
has obtained a leave of absence due 
to ill health. Sutton will carry out all 
managerial functions and direct all 
operations and production. Concur- 
rently, A. M. Scheerer (right), experi- 



mental engineer with Wright for the 
past eight years, has been appointed 
engineering manager of the same fac- 
tory, and will be in charge of ad- 
ministration and execution of all en- 
gineering functions. Scheerer was a 
former test and field engineering ex- 
pert for the company, as well as as- 
sistant experimental engineer and 
superintendent of the experimental 
laboratory. 

Col. Hollingsworth F. Gregory, Army Air 
Forces, has won the first Thomas H. 
Bane Award, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Institute of Aero- 


'/ 



an outstanding achievement in aero- 
nautical development. Igor I. Sikorsky 
will present the award (Jan. 24) at 
the Honors Night Dinner of the In- 
stitute in New York City. Col. Greg- 
ory, who as project officer on heli- 
copters has been largely responsible 
for the development of several types 
of helicopters, will receive this award 
“for his contribution to the military 
and commercial development and use 
of the helicopter.” Gregory's entire 
career has been with the Air Corps, 
and since 1936 he has been engaged in 
rotating wing aircraft projects. He is 
a pilot as well as an authority on heli- 
copter operation and construction and 
last May made the first helicopter 
air mail flight in Washington. Also in 
that month, a demonstration by Col. 
Gregory which included the first land- 
ing of the helicopter within a re- 
stricted space on the deck of a moving 
tanker, led to definite plans for the 
use of helicopters in antisubmarine 
patrol. He is a graduate of Mississippi 
College and attended the Air Corps 
Primary and Advanced Flying Schools 
at Brooks and Kelly Fields, and took 
an engineering course at the Air 
Corps Technical School at Chanute 
Field. 

Arthur G. Beggs, executive assistant for 
United Air Lines, Inc., and 15 years in 
the air transport industry, has re- 
signed to associate with his brother, 
Robert A. Beggs, as a partner of Beggs 
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Brothers, Insurance Brokers, in Los 
Angeles. Beggs’ first aviation affilia- 
tion was with Western Air Express, 
and he subsequently held executive 
air line positions in San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York and Cleveland. 

Comdr. Donald W. Darby (Naval 
Aviator), of the Ferry Service Com- 
mand, and Lt. Charles Q. Mohan, USNR, 
of the Traffic Procedures Section, have 
been detached from the division of 
Naval Air Transport Service, Navy 
Dept., for duty elsewhere in the NATS 
system. Director of NATS is Capt. D. 
F. Smith. 



DESIGNED J. P. PLANE: 

Harland M. Poyer, chief engineer of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Niagara Fron- 
tier division, who was handed the 
job of designing America’s first jet 
propulsion airplane. First flown Oct. 
1, 1942, the fighter, powered by two 
jet propulsion units, has since made 
hundreds of successful flights. 


Walter M. Henshel has been appointed 
publicity and information director for 


Braniff Airways. 



drives. His headquarters will be at 
Braniff’s home office in Dallas. 


C. O. Samuelson has resigned as sales 
manager of the Lycoming division of 
Aviation Corp., after nine years with 
the company. He started his aviation 
career with Pratt & Whitney, some 
years ago, and had extensive airline 
experience with Ludington, NYRBA 
and TAT. 


H. C. Timberloke, statistician for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
since 1936 and a 



plan for expansion after the war. 

W. F. Tomlin, Pennsylvania Central 
Airlines’ manager at Chattanooga for 
more than a year, has succeeded Bill 
Ross as PCA manager in Birmingham, 
Ala. Ross resigned to accept a post 
in the engineering department of 
Bechtel-McCone-Parsons Corp. Before 
going to Chattanooga for PCA, Tom- 
lin was manager in Knoxville for 
the airline. 

Comdr. Doyle G. Donolio (aviator), has 
been transferred from the Bureau of 
Aeronautics for duty in the Planning 
Division. 

Henry G. Moeller has been named gen- 
eral supervisor of the subassembly 
departments at the 



recent appointment. 

Oscar W. Nelson (right), manager of 
the Beaver, Pa., plant of the propeller 
division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. for 
over a year has been named manager 
of division planning for propeller 
production, with headquarters at Cald- 
well, N. J. He was formerly a con- 
sultant engineer to the Common- 
wealth Edison Corp., and other large 
manufacturing firms, chief engineer 
of design and manager of the Powers 
Accounting Machine Corp., and super- 
intendent of the Federal Engineering 



Corp. Nelson has been succeeded as 
plant manager by Austin J. Brooks 
(left), who joined Curtiss-Wright last 
November. Brooks has a wide indus- 
trial background as an industrial steel 
and propeller expert. He was formerly 
president and general manager of the 
Merriam Manufacturing Co. and the 
Durham Manufacturing Co. At one 
time he directed a $3,000,000 expan- 
sion project sponsored by Defense 
Plant Corp., and the Crucible Steel 
Co. for the enlargement of its steel 
alloy processing. 

James L. Kelley (left), division mana- 



ger of Consolidated Vultee’s San 
Diego plant, receives a 15-year ser- 
vice pin from Harry Woodhead. presi- 
dent. Kelley joined the old Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. in Buffalo, Jan. 
1, 1929. After receiving his pin, Kel- 
ley conferred a similar honor on Mil- 
ton E. Taylor, transport supervisor who 
also has been with the company 15 
years. In making the presentation to 
Taylor, Kelley recalled that when 
they first joined Consolidated the 
company "had neither buildings nor 
tools — only a government contract." 


John C. Buckwalter has been advanced 
from assistant plant 
manager of Doug- 
las Aircraft’s Chi- 
cago plant. He was 
formerly executive 
engineer and has 
had various other 


company s engin- 
eering department. 

He helped develop 
the C-54, now in full-scale production 
at the Chicago plant, and was previ- 
ously project engineer on this trans- 
port-cargo plane's commercial airline 
prototype, the DC-4. He also helped 
design the B-19. 



Charles E. Temple was appointed acting 
contract administrator for the Tucson 
division, Consoldiated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. He was formerly in the contract 
termination division at the company’s 
San Diego plant. 
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Howard S. Welch has been appointed 
Export Sales Manager lor the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., ac- 
cording to a com- 
pany announce- 
ment released last 
® week. Welch goes 

^ ?'T m y “K 

\ ■ Bendix Aviation 

Export Corp., 
where he was 

vice-president and 

- general manager. 


Comdr. E. C. Beck, USN (retired), has 
assumed duties as Navy member of 
the Working Committee of the Aero- 
nautical Board, having relieved Lt. 
Com. A. M. Blamphin, USNR. 


Capt. S. C. Ring, USN, deputy director 
of the Division of Aviation Training, 
DCNO (Air), has relieved Capt. Frank 
T. Ward, Jr., USN, as director of the 
division. He is succeeded by Comdr. 
F. N. Kivette, USN. 


Lieut. Col. Joseph Wilson has assumed 
his duties as AAF representative at 
Fairchild Aircraft, Burlington, N. C. 
He has been at AAF Western Pro- 
curement District, Los Angeles and 
was previously AAF representative 
on the Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
before its functions were taken over 
by WPB. During the last war. Col. 
Wilson won the British Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Croix de Guerre. 

T. C. Davis, formerly sales manager of 
the industrial division of Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Co., has been 
named vice-president in charge of 
mechanical sales planning and expe- 
rimental sales. 


the Long Beach plant in a similar ca- 
pacity before he was appointed out- 
side manufacturing manager. He takes 
over the post formerly held by W. G. 
Jerrems, now plant manager. 

New superintendent of stations for 
Northeast Airlines is D. Sherman 
(Doug) Starr, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of traffic for Alaska Air- 
lines. Before that he was with Amer- 
ican Republics Aviation division of 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., and was 
based at Manaos, Brazil, as operations 
representative. A graduate of Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, Starr was with 
United Air Lines in the operations 
and passenger service departments 
for more than six years. In addition 
to his job as general traffic manager, 
he will superintend all matters per- 
taining to commissary and food ser- 


C. D. (Don) Fuelscher has been named 
area manager for United Air Lines’ 
air cargo department for Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and a portion of Nebraska. His head- 
quarters will be in Denver. 

William F. Arnoldy, head of Boots Air- 
craft Co.’s Detroit office, also will be 
in charge of the 
new Chicago office 
opened in the La- 
Salle - W a c k e r 
Bldg., 221 N. La- 
Salle St. He will 
make his head- 
quarters in Chi- 
cago, according to 
an announcement 
released by the 
Boots Aircraft Co. 
during the past week. 



A recent addition to the staff of Sper- 
ry Gyroscope’s president, R. E. Gill- 
mor, is Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley. Gen. 
Bradley made early aviation history 
when he sent the first radio message 
ever transmitted from an airplane. 
He has recently been serving as Air 
Inspector at AAF Headquarters, and 
was Commanding General of the 1st 
Air Force at Mitchel Field. He has 
also had commands at Moffet Field, 
Drew Field and MacDill Field, com- 
manded the 13th Composite Wing, 
Puerto Rico, in 1939, and was assis- 
tant chief of staff for Military Intel- 
ligence from 1935 to 1938. In World 
War I, although a graduate of the 
U. S. Naval Academy, he served un- 
der the Air Commander, AEF, and 
participated in the Aisne Defensive 
with the 17th Field Artillery. He re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre with 
palms and also holds the DFC and a 
Distinguished Marksman’s Medal. 

New assistant manager of Douglas 
Aircraft's Tulsa plant is B. C. Mone- 
smith, manager of the outside manu- 
facturing division for all plants. 
Formerly a material superintendent at 
the Tulsa plant, Monesmith went to 


W. H. Hedrick, formerly at Philadel- 
phia State Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of Food Service for 
PCA. 

M. M. Clancy (left) and John T. Zihl- 
man, Ryan Aeronautical Co. produc- 
tion executives, started the new year 
with new jobs. Clancy, supervisor 
of methods engineering, will adminis- 
ter War Labor Board job classifica- 
tions for Ryan while Zihlman, assistant 
to G. E. Barton, factory manager, takes 
over his methods engineering post. 
Clancy gave up an oil company engi- 
neering post in 1940 to join Ryan as a 
safety engineer. Zihlman has been 
with Ryan one year and formerly was 





employed by Ford Motor Co., Crosley 
Corp., and Goodyear Aircraft Co. 

Edward E. Brush has joined the aircraft 
division of York Research Corp., as 
assistant to Ernest W. Schlieben, vice- 
president in charge of engineering. 
Brush was formerly head of the de- 
sign department of Fleetwings, Inc., 
senior research engineer for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., and once head of the 
department of aeronautical engineer- 
ing at the University of Kansas. At 
York he will have charge of all design 
work on confidential military aircraft 
projects. Concurrently, Albert S. Ogden 
was promoted from assistant chief en- 
gineer to chief of the development and 
research department where he will 
supervise the company's research 
projects. 


Lt. Col. H. R. Van Liew, recently was 
cited for his work flying cargo to the 
armed forces in 



performance of duty as pilot of a 
transport plane attached to the South 
Pacific Air Transport Command op- 
erating in the Solomon Islands area. 
Lt. Col. Van Liew successfully com- 
pleted a cargo-dropping mission, de- 
livering over eight tons of vital 
military cargo to our ground forces 
in the New Georgia area, in the face 
of heavy anti-aircraft fire, which was 
continually directed at his plane. Dur- 
ing six runs over the dropping point, 
he showed not only complete disre- 
gard for his personal safety, but a 
high degree of courage. His conduct 
was in keeping with the highest tra- 
ditions of the United States Naval 


New Plane Heater 

The 45-pound “traveling-bag- 
size” gasoline-driven aircraft heat- 
er, announced in Detroit by Norge 
division of Borg-Warner Corp., has 
operated at five miles altitude and 
at temperatures as low as 70 below 
zero, according to Northwestern 
University, where tests were con- 
ducted. 

Post-war heating possibilities pre- 
dicted by Howard Blood, Norge 
president, include use in homes. He 
says one of the units would heat an 
average single-family home in cold- 
est weather. 
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FINANCIAL 

Preferred Stocks Expected to Grow 
In Favor in Airline Financing 

Successful marketing of §10,000,000 issue by United Air Lines 
believed to have strengthened that medium as means of raising 
funds. 

By ROGER WILCO 


The successful marketing of the 
$10,000,000 preferred stock issued by 
United Air Lines may further en- 
trench the medium of preferred 
shares as a means of future airline 
financing. 

United is now the fifth air carrier 
to have a preferred issue outstand- 
ing. The other airlines are: All 
American Aviation, American, Con- 
tinental and Pennsylvania-Central. 
At one time, Chicago & Southern, 
Northwest and Inland also had pre- 
ferred shares outstanding but have 
since retired these issues. 

► Equity Interest — Preferred shares 
represent nothing more than an 
equity interest, i.e., ownership par- 
ticipation in the enterprise. They do 
not have the lien position of a bond 
issue or other forms of secured ob- 
ligations. Preferred stock can be at- 
tractive, however, in that it usually 
represents the top equity issue and 
offers the promise of regular divi- 
dend income. The airlines have used 
convertible preferred shares to good 
advantage. This feature affords an 
opportunity for the preferred share- 
holders to participate in those prof- 
its accruing to the company which 
would ordinarily be available to the 
common stock. By converting, at 
stipulated prices, a position in the 
common can thus be obtained. If 
the company is highly successful, re- 
flection is found in the appreciation 
of the common stock — thus impart- 
ing tangible value to the conversion 
privilege. If little or no earnings are 
the case, then the right to convert 
into common usually becomes an 
academic value. 

t Sinking Fund Provisions — Fre- 
quently, provision has been made 
for sinking fund operations designed 
to retire gradually the preferred 
shares outstanding. Where present, 
this feature can prove to be of strong 
underlying support. 


With air transport securities re- 
maining in public favor, consider- 
able attraction is attached to the 
industry’s preferred shares. This is 
due largely to the conversion privi- 
lege present. Any upswing in the 
market price of the companion com- 
mon stock may be expected to find 
an immediate response in the price 
of the preferred. 

► Example — The price gyrations of 
Pennsylvania-Central $1.25 pre- 
ferred is an excellent example of 
this action. This stock sold as low as 
$17 per share but once touched $49 
when sparked by the price apprecia- 
tion of the common. 

Table 1 presents the conversion 
parities of the ail line preferreds. 
For example, until American Air- 
lines’ common exceeds $70 per share 
in market price, the company's pre- 
ferred, for all practical purposes, 
will be looked upon as returning an 
annual dividend return of $4.25 per 
share and will be so evaluated at- 
tendant with other investment con- 
siderations. This means that if qual- 
ity preferreds in the general market 
return a yield of about 4% percent, 
the American issue may be expected 
to sell around $100 per share. A 
premium will usually develop for 
this preferred as the price of the 
common approaches $70 per share 
and will fluctuate in harmony with 
continued appreciation in the price 
of the junior equity. 

► Convertible at $30 — The new Unit- 
ed Air Lines preferred will be con- 
vertible at $30 per share for the 
common. This is somewhat removed 
at present and only slightly below 
the high of 33% reached during 
1943. It is interesting to observe that 
the United preferred carries a 4% 
percent dividend coupon. By com- 
parison, American stipulated 4% 
percent, Penn-Central an indicated 
5 percent, All American Aviation, 4 


percent and Continental, 5 percent. 

The Continental preferred was 
originally outstanding to the extent 
of 7,500 shares for a total par value 
of $75,000. The entire issue was sold 
privately to Phillips Petroleum Co. 
in April, 1942. 

► 75,000 Shares Issued — The Penn- 
Central preferred originally issued 
to the public to the extent of 75,000 
shares, has since been reduced by 20 
percent through conversion into the 
common. Considerable conversion 
has been forced by the management 
in calling the preferred at a time 
when it became more profitable for 
the holders to convert into common 
rather than accept the call price. 

American continues to have the 
same amount — 50,000 shares of pre- 
ferred, as originally issued in Octo- 
ber, 1940. There is no sinking fund 
in operation nor have there been 
many opportunities to convert into 
the common on a profitable basis. 

► All American — While the All 
American Aviation preferred is con- 
vertible at the rate of five shares of 
common for each share of preferred, 
the senior issue is not cumulative as 
to dividends. In other words, if the 
company fails to earn its dividend in 
any period, it is not obligated to 
clean up this deficiency in subse- 
quent years, before payments are 
made on the common. All the other 
airline preferreds outstanding are 
cumulative as to dividends. There 
v/ere 26,218 shares of All American 
Aviation preferred last reported as 
issued. 

It is noteworthy that the United 
preferred, now issued in the amount 
of 105,032 shares of $100 par value, 
will be financed by the common 
stockholders until such time as the 
additional proceeds can profitably 
be employed. In other words, the 
new funds, some $10,000,000, are 
invested in U. S. Government, pre- 
sumably yielding about 2 percent. 
Yet, the preferred pays 4% percent. 
The duration of this disparity is de- 
pendent upon the availability of 
such additional equipment and its 
acquisition by United for profitable 
utilization. In the interim, observers 
believe it may have been desirable 
for the management to obtain these 
new funds under prevailing favor- 
able financing circumstances. 


TABLE 1— Conversion Parities 
Airline Preferreds 
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EDITORIAL 


"The Numbers Racket” 

T he aircraft industry, Army and Navy, and the 
Government production agencies of WPB and 
ARCO should organize at once a convincing infor- 
mation program on our 1944 aircraft output. We 
must discount what T. P. Wright, Gen. Echols and 
C. E. Wilson call the numbers racket. The public is 
unimpressed with the mere substitution of 
“weight” for “numbers” in announcements because 
the character of the program changes has not yet 
been explained to its satisfaction. 

Mr. Charles Wilson’s statement on the subject 
last week is a good start but it does not give .news- 
papermen the opportunity to ask their own ques- 
tions, and settle their own doubts. Consequently, 
they cannot and will not write the stories which 
must be written if the country is to understand the 
aircraft production news of the next six months. 

The information program would best be launched 
by a press conference for all working newsmen — 
not a few selected “guests,” bigwig columnists, or 
policy-making editors. 

It should be made clear that we have been, de- 
liberately, cutting numbers from our schedules for 
months to concentrate on heavier fighters, trans- 
ports, and bombers. We cancelled months ago or- 
ders which would now be resulting in deliveries of 
500 dive-bombers every month. Small trainers are 
being cut so heavily that if the slice were to be 
effective at once it would account for cutting our 
monthly unit output by 1,000. No American, given 
adequate information, will expect us to replace 
those 1,000 trainers with as many superbombers 
next month. 

Large monthly gains in numbers of planes are 
over. We may hover about the 9,000 mark for 
months. There may even be temporary decreases. 
We may not reach or exceed 10,000 this year. 

We should combat in advance ill-informed poli- 
ticians or unthinking critics who may win publicity 
within a few months because, using the numbers 
racket as a basis, we are not showing steady gains. 


Luftwaffe’s Doom Near 

P ersonal opinion privately expressed in high gov- 
ernment aviation circles in Washington holds 
that the Allies can beat the vaunted Luftwaffe to 
the ground in sixty more days of heavy bombing. 

With the Nazi fighter force wiped out, we would 
have control of European skies and our invasion 
soldiers would attempt their landings free of resis- 
tance from the air. Without air support, and with 
the knowledge that they could expect none, the 
Nazi defenders would be deprived of a powerful 
incentive. 

It was made clear that weather conditions now 
will not permit 60 consecutive days of heavy bomb- 
ing, and that the total elapsed time may extend in- 
to the summer. As successful as the new infrared 
system for spotting unseen targets has been, it does 


not end weather flying difficulties such as icing. 

Although our military officials do not underes- 
timate the likelihood of new and important Ger- 
man secret weapons, they say that Nazi innova- 
tions introduced in the air war so far have been 
important more for their nuisance value, and their 
effect psychologically on our airmen, than on the 
damage done. 

Almost all of the Nazi surprises have been intro- 
duced prematurely before they were developed to 
the point of maximum efficiency. Thus, Allied air- 
men do not overlook the constant possibility of im- 
provements in “freak” weapons such as rocket- 
propelled glider bombs, trailing bombs, and mid-air 
bombing. 

The first German jet propulsion fighters have 
been expected to make their appearance in small 
numbers for months, and while one report from a 
neutral country indicated combat operation of such 
planes, it is believed that intelligence reports have 
not verified this. Both Messerschmitt and Focke- 
Wulfe experimental rocket planes have been 
known to exist for months. 

Despite popular opinion in this country, inspired 
by wide publicity, that the Germans have scored 
technical beats over the Allies with these spectacu- 
lar ideas, our top airmen here are convinced that 
the present state of deterioration of the Luftwaffe 
leaves the Nazis too little time to capitalize on them 


Simpler Regulations 

S impler, briefer civil air regulations for private 
flyers have been demanded for so long that the 
proposed rules sent out by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s Safety Bureau for comment last week are 
arousing wide interest. 

Before 1937 civil air regulations were in such 
chaos that no one knew exactly what they were. 
In that year the Bureau of Air Commerce, prede- 
cessor of CAB, revised them. The change brought 
some semblance of organization but added so much 
legal phraseology and excess verbiage that the re- 
sult was still the same — the average flyer didn’t 
know what they were. 

The proposed revision of Part 60, in the opinion 
of Stuart Tipton, CAB assistant general counsel, 
and Jesse Lankford, director of the Safety Bureau, 
represents the most important change in CAR ever 
made. It is the first step to modernize, clarify, and 
simplify the rules of flight so they can be under- 
stood by the thousands of new flyers civil aviation 
has a right to expect after the war. 

Some outstanding critics will say that the new 
drafts still fall short of the desired brevity and 
clarity. But the step is encouraging and CAB’s 
Safety Bureau is showing that it is awake to con- 
structive improvements. It awaits with interest 
reports from the field. If suggestions and com- 
ments fail to come in, the private flying organiza- 
tions will have only themselves to blame for con- 
tinued dissatisfaction. The next move is theirs. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Sa^eZy Sguifijoed wZA GENERAL AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Operating largely from makeshift runways and rough, 
emergency landing areas ... in good and bad weather 
in every climate ... The HOWARD NIGHTINGALE 
efficiently performs its pick-up and delivery of the most 
precious cargo in the world! 

A tough job . . . but compensating for operational 
difficulties— in addition to rugged, Howard design- 
ate GENERAL AVIATION PRODUCTS . . . known 
'round the world for quality and safety! 



General’s famous Top-Quality is to be found today in 
all General Aviation Products ... in General’s Main 
Landing Tires, Tubes, Wheels and Brakes ... in General 
Tail Wheels, Tires and Tubes . . . and in the extruded 
and molded rubber aviation parts made by General . . . 
gaskets, grommets, brake boots, pump diaphragms, wing 
walk treads, enclosure seals, and hundreds of other parts. 






GREATEST IMPROVEMENT IN 


3000 V&& 


O UR planes can now fly to their ob- 
jective and home again, with far 
more certainty than when following the 
time-honored magnetic compass. The 
reason ? The first service proved basic im- 
provement in compasses in more than 
3000 years. 

Today, not even fast turns, steep dives, 
rough weather, or the polar regions can 
cause the pointer in the Bendix Pioneer 
Gyro Flux Gate Compass to vary from 
an accurate reading. 

The outstanding improvements in 


aerial equipment are being matched by 
similar improvements in aviation fuel 
and lubricants . . . and Texaco is justly 
proud of its part in supplying these 
highly specialized products so vital to 
winning the war. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 wholesale distributing points in the 
48 States. 

The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 

+ More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 

4 More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with all other brands com- 
bined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 



TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


.Mm—... f_l - -i- 

TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS ★ HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 



